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influence to promote the growth of temperance 
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THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO was founded by A, N. Jenkins, a white man, 
in January, 1904, and was successful right from the beginning. Later it was purchased 
by Messrs. Hertel, Jenkins & Co., Publishers, with headquarters at Chicago. Under 
the vigorous editorship of J. Max Barber and Dr. J. W. E. Bowen ‘‘The Voice’’ soon 
attracted wide attention and was at once recognized as the leading colored magazine in 
the country. Thus, under the able general management of J. W. Woodlee, also a col- 
ored man, the magazine has gone forward by leaps and bounds, until now it enjoys up- 
wards of 13,000 regular subscribers and upwards of 65,000 readers. 


Its Influence and Possibilities. 


THE ‘‘VOICE”’ is exerting an influence second to no other monthly in our land 
It stands for TRUTH, JUSTICE, and FAIR PLAY. Its extent is world wide. There 
is today not a civilized land under the sun where the ‘‘Voice’’ is not read. Some days 
ago our Business Manager received $14.00 in a single day for subscriptions from Hayti. 
With the large capital now invested it is confidently believed that the 25,000 mark will 
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An Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests 
of Humanity in General, and the Negro Race in particular. 


It deals with the problems of humanity, the social and 
economic problems that confront the American people today, and 
the conditions under which men labor for success and happiness 
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Think With us in our “Monthly Review” 

Investigate with us perplexing problems as they are written upon by the most 
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Be Happy with us as we pursue together the poetic gemsin our Magazine-those rays 


of light in this dark world of materialism that lead us in the better way. 
READ 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co, 


The Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the 
founding of Tus- 
kegee Institute marks an epoch and empha- 
sizes an idea. ‘his is a commercial age, 
and Tuskekee is the most striking instance 
of the regnancy of industrialism. A curve 
is determined by finding the points through 
which it moves. Even so the significant 
movements of human progress and regress 
are determined by knowing the points 
through which forward and backward 
movements actually proceed. Tuskegee is 
a point on the curve in the great sweep of 
American history. This is the era of the 
“Captains of Industry.’’ It is anera when 
economic culture is more potent than mental 
and spiritual culture, and Tuskegee is its 
thermometer. Few events in human his- 
tory are so startling and significant as this 
sudden, mushroon- like upgrowth of an 
idea. The noblest and best impulses of a 
democracy, such as social justice, civic and 
political equality and brotherly sympathy 
have lost power over the minds of men. 


Tuskegee’s Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary 


There has been a general revolution_in 
American thought on the Negro question. 
The desire to maintain a real democracy 
crumbles. The old and ancient doctrines 
of equality have fallen into desuetude. 
The country has swung around to the side 
of a respectable aristocracy. ‘The one great 
tendency which gradually evolves itself out 
of the wreck and chaos of old ideals is the 
tendency towards a sordid utilitarianism. 
This came out in all the principal address- 
es at the Anniversary. The speakers ar- 
gued that in as much as we were living in 
the presence of great forces of capital and 
labor, andin as much asthe age is worship- 
ing the gold and silver deities we jingle in 
our pockets, then the sensible thing for us 
to do in order to be rated as a great people 
isto join in the mad race for the current 
coin of greatness—money—and overtake 
it. So much for the moral awrvness of the 
times. But this great Anniversary has a 
significance wholly apart from its emphasis 
of the industrial idea. It was of magnitu- 
dinous import from a political standpoint. 
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It brought together the millionaires, the 
educators and the politicians, the three 
classes which run this country; and they 
all joined in the praiseof Booker Washing- 
ton and pledged him their support. They 
claimed that we are coming to the end of a 
mistaken policy and that Mr. Washington 
is responsible therefor. Therefore, they 
plead for him to have enormous and un- 
shackled power. Thus, this Anniversary, 
revealing, as it did, the fact that we have 
not only the massing of great wealth in the 
hands of one man for the propagation of 
an idea, but also the unprecedented concen- 
tration df all the political power and destiny 
of a race in the hands of a single man— 
signifies the fact that Mr. Washington’s 
well-known political ideas regarding the 
Negro are going to prevail. Of course the 
magnificently disciplined student body was 

inspiration to all visitors ; the music of 
the choir was, as Andrew Carnegie said, 
‘heavenly ;’’ the exhibits, evidently pre- 
pared with the utmost care, were bedaz- 
zling ; and the vast sweep of the plant was 
almost overawing. That was the purpose 
of the Anniversary. It was designed to 
emphasize the Tuskegee idea and to adver- 
tise Mr. Washington. As such, it wasa 
glorious success. 





Tuskegee has, as it 
were, sprung up in 
a night. She has 
not moved along on her upward journey 
with tranquil and stately tread like the 
great educational institutions of the world. 
Rather she has fairly galloped along with 
noise and shouting. Twenty-five years is 
a very short period in which to build either 
a school or acommunity with the dimen- 
sions of Tuskegee. The school was opened 
July 4, 1881, with one teacher and thirty 
pupils. Today there are 2,100 people in 
the community, 1,600 of whom are stu- 
dents and 156 of whom are teachers. The 


Tuskegee’s Remark- 
able Growth 
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school started in a dilapidated old church, 
and even that was not owned by the Insti- 
tute. Today the plant includes 2,300 acres 
of land with 83 buildings. The present 
property of the school is valued at $831,- 
895, and the endowment fund is in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. Eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight persons hold diplo- 
mas from the school and the courses at 
Tuskegee include 37 distinct industries. 
Aside from the regular school work, much 
good is being done among the farmers, 
ministers and mothers around the town. 
The 6,000 men who have taken partial or 
complete courses in the school are doing 
much to ameliorate economic conditions and 
to promote and conserve economic progress 
among our people. It would be unjust to 
claim that no general good had been ac- 
complished by the school. Tuskegee isa 
blessing to the black belt of Alabama, and, 
by developing habits of thrift in the people, 
by creating a healthy sentiment against 
the death-traps in unsanitary one-room log 
cabins and by creating within the people a 
desire for economic independence, Tuske- 
gee has done much good, and yet has the 
opportunity to lift from the weight of hu- 
man woe an almost incalculable degree of 
poignant and pathetic misery. Any oppo- 
sition to Dr. Washington is unreasonable 
which is based merely upon dislike for in- 
dustrial schools. It is true that the build- 
ings are poor and crude for the most part ; 
but then they were built by the students 
and serve their purpose as advertisements, 
It is true that the graduates of Tuskegee 
are not so well fitted to be teachers and 
leaders as they are to be ordinarily intelli- 
But the 
majority of us must have that as our am- 
We try to define the atti- 
tude of those who criticise Mr. Washing- 


gent and independent citizens. 
bition after all. 


ton in the following note. 
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Booker Wash- Tuskegee is the creation 
ington of Dr. Washington and 
takes its form and absorbs 

its’ spirit from its distinguished founder. 
Therefore, when we speak of either the ac- 
complishments or the failures of Tuskegee, 
we give the credit to Mr. Washington. 
Mr. Washington is not a man whom we 
reverence without reservation. He does 
not clasp hands across the ages with such 
strong men as Cavour, Alfred the Great 
and Frederick the Great. Nevertheless, 
he has a strong personality and is a man of 
unusual force and power. He has risen 
from slavery and up through the heat of a 
vital struggle to the place where he is one 
of the foremost figures of the times. This 
man has really started a movement and led 
captive a nation. Any man who is able to 
eject prejudice and establish a basis of sym- 
pathy between the races possesses some of 
the elements of greatness and deserves 
credit. Whatever fault may be found with 
Washington—and there are a few specks 
on his dazzling career—cannot obscure the 
fact that he has achieved a tremendous 
task. Ordinary men are not in possession 
of the superb organizing ability and busi- 
ness acumen of this man. At Tuskegee 
‘the tall, the wise and the reverend heads’’ 
were all bowing toa Negro. Washington 
is a man of magnificent poise, else his head 
would be turned amidst all the tumult of 
demonstrative loyalty. We pay him the 
tribute of our admiration. But all of this 
glory cannot veil the weakness of some of 
Mr. Washington’s positions. It was said 
once that ‘‘nearly all origins are tainted.’’ 
That may account for any taint of hypoc- 
risy and deception we see about Tuskegee. 
Mr. Washington has made grave mistakes 
in his public policy. Mr. Washington’s 
injudicious admirers who indulge in absurd 
rhapsodies, mere undiscriminating eulogies 
over him will not be pleased that we have 
said this. Nevertheless, this criticism is 


made with knowledge and discretion. At 
Tuskegee the spectacular side is overdone. 


The Anniversary was like a great fair and 
we would venture the assertion that many 
weeks were required in doing nothing but 
getting the show in order. While Mr. 
Washington himself appears to be simplici- 
ty personified, still he is behind and over 
the whole school as its great head and gen- 
eral. While it is true that he has advanced 
beyond the position he took up twenty 
years ago, still he insists that our problem 
is economic, that the Negro’s chief need is 
wealth and that for the present we do not 
need to concern ourselves about civic 
and political rights and duties. Here 
lies the essential antagonism between 
the two schools of thinkers on the race 
problem. The men who criticise Mr. 
Washington agree that economic culture 
is good, that poverty is a drawback, 
that thrifty habits make wildernesses blos- 
som and that general industrial and agra- 
rian prosperity is desirable. But they do 
not yield mere materia! prosperity the right 
to hold the sceptre. High ideals will, in 
the end, have more to do with the ultimate 
ethological condition of the race, will aid 
us more in our fight against sodden envi- 
ronments or hereditary sins than any 
amount of wealth. The things which sus- 
tain and elevate character are higher in the 
hierarchy of forces, more exalted than the 
things which we can handle. The princi- 
ples of right and justice are fundamental 
and not subsidiary. Food and raiment are 
not the most important elements in human 
progress. Rather the march of human 
progress is characterized by the language 
evolved, the literature created and the his- 
torical events humanity has figuredin. If 
a race makes wealth the chief object of its 
life, in the persuit of it, the higher moral 
and intellectual faculties are left uncultiva- 
ted ; the formation of character is neglect- 
ed; and the purpose of existence, the si- 














multaneous development of those qualities 
and faculties to the utmost degree of which 
they are capable, is altogether lost sight of. 
The various faculties of man demand the 
widest variety of vocation in order to pro- 
mote the expansion of the individual char- 
acter and to develop the race. ‘While Mr. 
Washington has of late thrown in a paren- 
thetical expression about higher education, 
his main influence has been on the other 
side and he has at times poked fun at the 
college-bred Negro. How far a word from 
Mr. Washington goes! He has laid a spell 
on the imagination of the American people, 
so that his words, instead of being lighter 
than the words of Eliot and Hadley are 
tinctured with a greater gravity. 


HEAD OF THE PROCESSION LED BY THE INSTITUTE BAND ;<AND THE TUSKEGEE BATTALLION 








The Place for Mr. 
Washington 


Thus it is plain that 
upon one thing, we 
areall agreed: Tus- 
kegee is a useful institution. Mr, Wash- 
ington, as its head, is an eminently useful 
citizen. His admirers claim for him that 
he has the capacity to conceive and the 
courage to execute a comprehensive policy 
of racial development. On the other hand, 
it seems true that while he is a man of pro- 
found political ability, being more adroit 
than the man who was bred in the school 
of politics, he does not seem to possess 
sound political ideas. Probably, however, 
his most fatal blunder was his decrying at 
the very beginning the work the higher 
schools were doing. Without the colleges 
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Tuskegee herself could not exist. Sup- 
press these higher institutions and you 
might have a people without noble ambi- 
tion, without high personal morality— 
without all of those noble qualities which 
confer nobility upon men and greatness 
upon nations. Mr. Washington surely 
could not wish it, but it is true that his 
preachments have almost paralyzed the 
higher schools for the Negro. Mr. Wash- 
ington might not have so desired, but the 
truth is that the South has used his public 
speeches effectively to convince the North 
that what the Negro wanted was not politi- 
cal and civic equality but industrial oppor- 
tunity. The white man is a vain animal. 
He loves flattery. He loves to be told that 
his race is a race of lords. He loves to be 
entreated and looked up to as high and 
mighty. He loves to think that the whole 
earth lays hushed beneath the shadow of 
his gigantic power. Mr. Washington is a 
great student of human nature. He has 
won his way up largely by his cajolery. 
Now that he has won by his exceedingly 
smart diplomatic strokes, he is not to be 
scoffed at lightly. All of us must concede 
him a place in the shaping of the destinies 
of the Negro. Great good may come out 
of Tuskegee, as has come out of and re- 
deemed other human errors and wander- 
ings. Then, what place can Mr. Washing- 
ton fill to the satisfaction of all the intelli- 
gent forces of the race? Surely, not that of 
a political leader; certainly not that of advi- 
sor to the President for the Negro, whether 
openly or secretly. Assuredly not that of 
supervisor of education for the Negro race 
in America. He is more useful as a leader 
in promoting the economic efficiency of the 
race; and then his work would be done best 
as a group-worker. Instead of frittering 
away his strength looking into every three 
and six penny affair that pertains to the 
Negro, he ought to give himself to the 
work which he has so nobly founded. The 
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black belt of Alabama needs him more than 
any other section of the country. 





Principal Ad- We cannot so much as men- 
dresses tion allof the speeches upon 
this great occasion. Men 

and women from all the principal avenues 
of life were on the program. There were 
educators, financiers, journalists, church- 
men and statesmen. This is one of the 
greatest benefits derived from the Anniver- 
sary: it brought together many of the lead- 
ing thinkers and workers of the country, 
North and South, who ventilated their 
opinions on the race question. A great 
deal has been accomplished when free 
speech can be had in the South, when the 
men of all sections, white and black, can 
come and discuss the problems of the coun- 
try without danger of insult or personal in- 
jury. Scarcely any other school in the 
whole country could have brought together 
a more notable group of men. The names 
of Lyman Abbott of the New York Out- 
look, Oswald Garrison Villard of the New 
York Evening Post, Presidents H. B. Fris- 
sell of Hampton, Eliot of Harvard, Wig- 
gins of the University of the South, and 
Abercrombie of the University of Alabama, 
William Lloyd Garrison, son of the famous 
abolitionist, Robert Ogden, Andrew Car- 
negie, Bishop Grant and Secretary Taft 
but convey-to the reader an idea of the per- 
sonnel of the gathering. There were many 
significant addresses made during the days 
of the Anniversary. To the writer, most 
of the speeches made by the colored speak- 
ers were light and school-boyish. They 
did not seem to venture out from the shore 
of mere praise for Mr. Washington. Sel- 
dom did one launch out into the deep to 
discuss the rea] vital problems of the day. 
Probably it should be said of Mr. W. J. 
Edwards, of Snow Hill, Ala., that he did 
make a splendid address in which he show- 
ed a (disposition to break away from the 
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dreary drip of doleful declamation about 
the greatness of Booker T. Washington and 
to tell the truth about conditions in the 
South. The speech of Principal Washing- 
ton was really a new speech. There was 
about ita fine show of exalted emotion 
characteristic of statesmen and scholars. 
After reviewing the history of Tuskegee 
Mr. Washington entered upon a discussion 
of civil and political conditions in the 
South. In away he rebuked the country 
for its political treachery to the Negro, 
sounding a warning note to the effect that 
free government was losing ground there- 
by ; pointed out the impossibility of a com- 
munity rising while at the same time try- 
ing to keep down an integral part of itself; 
rebuked the mob and declared that he de- 
sired that the Negro have free scope to de- 
velop himself to the limit. Of course, he 
still sticks to his original doctrine, that the 
fundamental industries are the birthright 
of the race, but, on the whole, the address 
was a hint tothe world that the man had 
come to think more of the finer and higher 
things in life than he did in days gone by. 
The addresses of Revs. E. C. Morris and 
S. G. Atkins were unfortunate in that they 
introduced denominationalism into a 
meeting that was altogether non-sectarian. 
One discussed the contribution of the Bap- 
tists to racial uplift, while the other spoke 
of what the A. M. E. Zion Church had 
done along the same line. The Negro is 
already too violently denominational when 
it comes to the place where we need unity 
of action from a racial standpoint. Such 
addresses are out of place anywhere save 
in a denominational gathering. Of course, 
the speakers were not responsible, only so 
far as they were willing to lend themselves 
to the occasion in any way the program 
committee saw fit to use them. A strong, 
manly address was made by President Wig- 
gins of the University of the South at Su- 
wanee, Tena. Asa white man, he took 


the position that a Negro had a right to 
citizenship both through the Constitution 
and through the labor of his strong right 
arm. Bishop Galloway is an orator of the 
old Southern school. His address was re- 
plete with fine flights of eloquence and 
rich, rounded periods. The good Bishop 
is one of the first and most liberal men in 
the whole South. He said that ‘‘sections 
and races should be forgotten’’ in this great 
upward struggle, that the Southern dema- 
gogue who stirred up race hate ‘‘writes day 
by day a social and national tragedy,’’ and he 
put himself squarely on the side of liberty, 
justice and equal opportunity for all the 
races. President Eliot of Harvard sug- 
gested something alien to the Constitution. 
He thought that the national government 
would do well to appropriate large amounts 
of money for colored industrial schools. 
The Negroes, as citizens of this country, 
cannot expect such special legislation nor 
do they want it. Such legislation would 
superimpose upon the country something 


‘utterly unknown to the Constitution : class 


legislation. Probably the most vivid and 
dramatic feature of the whole Anniversary 
was the ten-minute address of William 
Lloyd Garrison, son of the famous aboli- 
tionist by the same name. President Aber- 
crombie of the University of Alabama, had 
just made a typical Southern white man’s 
speech. He defended the South in all of 
its prejudices, declared the enfranchisement 
of the slave te bea collossal blunder and 
said that the Negro could only rise in pro- 
portion to the way in which he got along 
with his white neighbors. Mr. Washing- 
ton paused in the execution of the program 
at the conclusion of Abercrombie’s speech 
long enough to introduce Mr. Garrison, 
who was seated inthe audience. Garrison, 
venerable and white-bearded, simply arose 
and bowed to the deafening applause of the 
audience. But the audience was insistent 
and continued its applause until Mr. Gar- 
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rison went to the stage. In a ten-minute 
address delivered in a low but vibrant and 
penetrating voice, he repudiated Abercrom- 
bie. He declared that class distinctions 
were invidious and perversive of democrat- 
ic principles ; that he was a member of the 
human race as well as the white race, and 
therefore wanted to see all men treated 
justly ; he said that this talk about the en- 
franchisement of the Negro being a blun- 
der was the veriest nonsense, for, said he, 
‘‘the way to teach a man to vote is to put 
a ballotin his hand.’’ The audience was 
swept by this manly address and fairly 
broke loose in thunderous hand-clapping 
and shouting as at no other time during 
the whole Anniversary. 





Secretary Taft and But if Mr. Garrison’s 
Mr. Carnegie address was the the 
most dramatic, Sec- 

retary of War William Taft’s was by far 
the most significant. The speech was im- 
portant as defining the policy to which 
the administration has committed itself re- 
garding the Negro, for the big Secretary 
of War declared that he brought a message 
from the President and the Cabinet. The 
speech was one of the few clear declarations 
of policy on political conditions in the 
South which has emanated from men high 
in authority. The speeches of most of the 
government authorities on this question, 
from Roosevelt down, have been marked by 
no spirited policy. Rather they have been 
full of soft, purring, patronizingly charita- 
ble phrases and platitudes. Mr. Taft was 
frank. The very frankness of his speech 
with its fluent phrases made the address 
fall pleasantly upon the listening ear. It 


seemed so full of liberality as it came trip- 
pingly from his great, persuasive tongue. 
The Secretary casts a spell upon his hear- 
ers while he talks, but when his speech is 
critically examined in cold print, it will at 
once be observed that it has no moral bot- 
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tom toit. Mr. Taft took for his text the 
‘*Three War Amendments.’’ He declar- 
ed that the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Amendments were right and just and that 
they must be enforced. From the Four- 
teenth Amendment he branched out into 
an extensive discussion of the history of 
the Negro in the field of politics and edu- 
cation. He said that the many movements 
for securing Negro education were not best 
adapted to the Negro’s needs. He declar- 
ed that ‘‘the only hope of the Negro race 
was economic independence’’ and paid a 
great tribute to Booker T. Washington for 
leading out along this line of ‘‘least popular 
resistance.’’ He declared that we were ‘‘a 
people not fit to enjoy or maintain the high- 
er education’’ as ‘‘primary and industrial 
education’’ was our chief need. Return- 
ing to the Fifteenth Amendment Mr. Taft 
assumed that the reports that it had been 
violated were true, but said that the situa- 
tion was by no means hopeless for the Ne- 
gro. He thought that we ought to acqui- 
esce in the discriminatory laws and look 
forward to the day when we would be able 
to return to the polls because of our edu- 
cational and property qualifications. Mr. 
Taft took the position that ‘‘the very de- 
sire to avoid fraudulent methods which 
were wont to overcome the colored vote in 
the South itself indicates a turn for the bet- 
ter.’’ Here lies a double delusion. Inthe 
first place time will destroy the dream and 
expose the fallacy that prejudjce against 
the Negro will abate as he rises. The bal- 
lot is the most powerful weapon against 
race prejudice. There was not near as 
much of it when the Negro had the ballot 
as there istoday. Then disfranchisement 
certainly does not indicate a turn for the 
better, as Mr. Taft maintains. To make 
stealing legal and public does not indicate 
a more healthy morality ; and although the 
operations of a thief are artistic, that is no 
reason why the police should not guard the 
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people. Disfranchisement indicates a dis- 
tinct lowering of the moral tone of the 
South. Heretofore, this section was not 
bold enough and strong enough in its dev- 
iltry to flaunt it before the world as law. 
Certainly in this instance Mr. Taft pander- 
ed to dishonesty. Why are we to maintain 
a bland indifference to our political inter- 
ests? Why is not such advice given to the 
offscourings of Europe’s destitution who 
come to America? Is the democracy a 
failure and are the principles of equality to 
be found only in the poetry of politics? In 
declaring that our only hope is economic 
independence, Mr. Taft overlooks the most 


insistent warning of all history, and that 


is that any people who grow materially rich 
while remaining spiritually poor sow the 
seeds of their own decay and dissolution. 
Mr. Taft’s speech is important, not only as 
a message from Roosevelt but also because 
Mr. Taft is slated to a seat on the bench of 
the Supreme Court or the candidacy for the 
Presidency under the Republican party. 
Mr. Carnegie’s speech was important as 
comitig from one of the richest men of the 
world. He enunciated a sound principle 
when he declared that the degradation of 
one race was the degradation ofall. He 
too, paid a magnificent tribute to Mr. 
Washington, pronouncing him as the best 
‘‘climber’’ the world has ever seen. His 
tribute to Negro music in general and the 
‘Tuskegee choir in particular was well de- 
served. Probably the old plantation melo- 
dies were never better rendered. 





With less of the fan- 
fare of trumpets and 
the glare of exhibits 
than at Tuskegee, but, nevertheless, with 
as fine a history and as great achievements, 
Spelman Seminary celebrated her Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary. The history of this 
school reads like a romance. Its remark- 
able tcareer began April 11, 1881, in the 


Spelman’s Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary 


basement of Friendship Baptist Church of 
this city. The aged colored minister (Rev. 
Mr. Quarles) had long seen the need of 
some school to give the women and girls of 
his race an opportunity to become better 
fitted for their home and church duties as 
well as to train them to help do their part 
of the world’s work in the schoolroom. 
The need had pressed so heavily upon his 
great heart that he had fallen upon his 
knees alone in his church and asked the 
Lord for aid. And while he prayed two 
noble missionary women from the North 
entered the church to offer their services 
to the work of establishing a school in the 
community. Miss Sophia B. Packard and 
Miss Harriet E. Giles had journeyed all the 
way from New England to answer this min- 
ister’s prayer. Arrangements were made 
whereby a school for girls was opened in 
the dingy, smoxy basement of the Friend- 
ship Church. It grew sorapidly that more 
and better room had to be secured. The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
took the school under its sheltering wing 
and gave Miss Packard and Miss Giles 
more room at the ‘‘Old Barracks.’’ From 
an humble beginning in the decaying quar- 
ters where the soldiers of the war once slept 
Miss Packard and Miss Giles have flung 
up on the bare red hills of the western sub- 
urbs of Atlanta one of the most splendid 
institutions in the country and the greatest 
school for Negro girls in the world. The 
present plant includes twenty acres of land 
made fertile and beautiful by cultivation, 
with buildings worth $300,000, a facluty of 
forty instructors anda great nest of 700 
industrious and earnest students. The 


school specializes in training teachers and 


missionaries, but it offers to the girls 
academic training from common school 
branches to the completion of a thorough 


college course. ‘The school has a splendid 
‘hospital and nurse training schoo! *" i in- 
‘structs the girls in eight different indus- 
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tries. The object of the school is high and 
noble. ‘‘It aims to be the centre and source 
of good influences, striving to ennoble and 
purify the lives of its individual students, 
to improve their homes, to permeate 
churches and Sunday schools with an up- 
lifting force, to supply the public schools 
with competent teachers and to enrich the 
whole life of the Negro race, industrial, so- 
cial religious, political with higher ideas, 
better methods, and trained and qualified 
leaders.’’ And Spelman is accomplishing 
this task. The influence Spelman is exer- 
cising on the Negro race is great and good. 
The magnificent buildings on the grounds 
were erected largely through the benefi- 
cence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and in- 
deed the school was named for the mother 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s wife. The endow- 
ment is small and Spelman might do a great 
deal more good if money was in hand. 
Many notable addresses were delivered dur- 
ing the Anniversary. Among the promi- 
nent speakers were Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell of Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. B. Simp- 
son of the Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va; and Dr. S. C. Mitchell of 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va. Proba- 
bly Dr. Mitchell’s address was the most 
notable address of the wholeoccasion. He 
spoke on ‘‘Five Factors in the Negro 
Problem.’’ The address was remarkably 
liberal for a Southern white man. His 
factors were, economic, intellectual and 
moral development, racial adjustment and 
national immigration. His speech in the 
main was very broad and he called atten- 
tion dna striking way to the fact that col- 
or prejudice is not confined to the United 
States alone. We are not settling this race 
problem in a corner, he said. The South 
is butithe bloody angle in that far-flung 
battle-line. The eyes of all the world is 
watching us. We live the opportunity to 
teach Germany *:' Kugland how to han- 
dle race problems. Dr. Mitchell said that 
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he believed in the broadest kind of train- 
ing for the two races, allowing them to de- 
velop along parallel lines. However, he 
made the usual mistake of advising the Ne- 
gro to stay out of politics. Such men seem 
to be blind to the fact that the ballot isa 
freeman’s strongest safeguard against the 
nameless enormities of race prejudice. If 
the Negro could vote, we would have no 
“Jim Crow’’ cars. If the Negro could 
vote, we would get more money for educa- 
tional purposes. If the Negro could vote, 
there would be far fewer lynchings. Hu- 
manity is not so constructed that one race 
will takecare of the interests of another 
race zealously. In all things, givethe Ne- 
gro an equal opportunity, even in the ex- 
ercise of citizenship. 





The Supremacy of We have had two ex- 
the Mob hibitions of lawlessness 


within the last month 
which, for their audacity, have hardly had 
parallels in the Nation’s history. In one 
case the mandates of the Supreme Court 
were defied, probably for the first time in 
the history of the country, and inthe other 
three men were burned to death at the foot 
of a statue to the Goddess of Liberty! On 
January 23, 1906, a young white woman 
of the suburbs of Chattanooga claimed: 
that she was raped by a Negro. A few 
days later two Negroes were arrested. Ex- 
citement was sohigh in that community 
that the Negroes were taken to Nashville. 
The young white woman was taken to N ash- 
ville to identify one of the men arrested as 
herassailant. She could only say she be- 
lieved that*Johnson was the man. Of 
course Johnson was indicted by the Grand 
Jury. Whenthe day for Johnson’s trial 
came, he was too poor to hire alawyer and 
so the court appointed three white lawyers. 
These white men were afraid to eonduct 
the case with vigor, for they had been told 
that Johnson would be lynched if they did.. 
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At the mock trial Miss Taylor refused to 
swear positively that Johnson was her as- 
sailant. A juror arose in the box and said 
that he himself would ‘‘tear the heart’’ out 
of Johnson if the woman would only swear 
positively that Johnson was her assailant. 
And yet Miss Taylor never swore to such a 
statement. Johnson wasconvicted. When 
the colored people saw that the white law- 
yers were cowered beneath the mob, they 
hired colored lawyers who appealed the 
case. The United States Supreme Court 
granted a stay of execution. This angered 
the mob. Fifty men went to the jail on 
the night of March 19, battered down the 
jail door, took Johnson out and lynched 
him. The lynching stirred the colored 
people who quit work for aseason. It was 
a barbarity without a parallel, for it wasa 
direct slap at the Federal Court. If the 
United States everexpects to try to stop 
lynching, now is the opportunity. The 
other case was in Springfield, Mo. It is 
another case of assault. Two Negroes 
were arrested and put in jail. Immediate- 
ly anarchy prevails. The two men are ta- 
ken from the jailto the public square; there 
they are hung to a statue to the Goddess 
of Liberty and are afterwards burned. The 
mob had complete charge of the city. Its 
appetite for the smellof human flesh was 
not yet sated. Back to the jail these hood- 
lums go. Theydrag forth another Negro 
charged with murder. He is dragged to 
the same spot, hanged and burned. Will 
the Nation everawake? One man snatched 
from beneath the strong arm of the United 
States Supreme Court and lynched and 
three others burned beneath the uplifted 
arms of the Goddess of Liberty! Even hu- 
man life is unsafe in these regions. The 
mob holds the nation terrified and submis- 
sive as it clenches its fist and gnashes its 
teeth. How long will the Nation crouch 
in abject fear before the depraved and the 
lawless? This terror of the mob hangs 
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like a cloud over this whole Southern and 
Western country. See Lawyer N. W. 
Parden’s account of the case of Ed John- 
son in another part of this issue of the 
magazine 





The Eruption of The series of eruptions of 
Vesuvius Mt. Vesuvius which took 
place the first two weeks 

in April were the ugliest, most violent and 
most devastating of any of the eruptions in 
the history of this volcanic terror since the 
blight of Pompeii and Herculaneum. This 
time it was not the ‘‘Witch of Vesuvius,” 
the the hag Bulwer Lytton describes in 
such a way as tomake one shudder, who 
got a glimpse of the glowing lava gulfs 
within the mountain and sounded the warn- 
ing. A scientist and official observer of 
the capers of Vesuvius told of the approach- 
ing eruption. For many days a black 
pall of smoke had hung over the crater of 
the sleeping giant. Suddenly an _ enor- 
mous convulsion shook the mountain, and 
it laughed the thundering laugh of death 
on all of those villages on the mountain 
side. Several villages were wiped from 
the map. No trace of Boscotrecase, a com- 
muneon the southern declivity of Vesu- 
vius, remains. It was a village of ten 
thousand inhabitants. In Naplesthe ashes 
fell so thick that many housetops fell in 
beneath their weight. Everywhere on the 
mountain life has been blasted, and that 
whole vast belt of beautiful country has 
been suddenly transformed into an ashy 
and lavatic desert. Atthistime it is im- 
possible to compute the damage either in 
property or human life. Both are enor- 
mous. So far as we know, the first erup- 
tion of Vesuvius was in the year of our 
Lord 79. This terrible eruption buried 
two mighty cities of Roman: culture and 
riches. Bulwer Lytton has: told of the 
state of Roman society at the time and of 
the sudden destruction of two'cities in his 
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‘Last Days of Pompeii’’ Since that time 
many less destructive eruptions have oc- 
curred. There were small eruptions in 
203, in 472, in 1631, in 1794, im 1822, in 
1855, in 1865, in 1872, in 1878, in 1880 
and in 1895. Surpassingly strange it is 
that human beings with faculties of reason 
should still build homes around the rim and 
up the very sides of this mad mountain. 
Signor Matteucci, the director of the moun- 
tain observatory, reported on April 13th, 
that the fury of the volcano had spent it- 
self. 





Dissension in The repudiation of Dowie, 
Zion self-proclaimed Prophet of 


the Lord and Elijah III by 
by his own followers in Zion City marks the 
bursting of another fake bubble in the 
world of humbugs. John Alexander Dowie 
landed at San Francisco as a passenger from 
Australia in 1888. At that time nobody 
accused him of being worth anything save 
his breeches and his whiskers. But Dowie 
was a faith healer. He was born and edu- 
cated in Scotland. From Scotland he 
went to Australia where he founded a ‘‘Di- 
vine Healing Association.’’ The people 
of Australia did not take so well to his 
humbuggery and so he came to America. 
in1890 he began to preach and heal in 
Chicago, the proverbial city of fakes. The 
Chicago authorities arrested Dowie as an 
impostor, which gave him the opportunity 
to play martyr. In 1900 he founded a city 
about fifty miles out of Chicago called Zion 
City. He had now named his religion, 
The Christian Catholic Faith, and had 


evolved a kind of theology for his church. 
He was both the head of his church and 
city. Zion City with its lace, brick and 
candy industries flourished wonderfully. 
More than twenty thousand people flocked 
around this new Elijah inhis golden city 
and the value of the city’s wealth is esti- 
timated to be $28,000,000. Be it said to 
Dowie’s credit that the city was the clean- 
est in the country, having no saloons, no 
gamblers, no murderers, no Negro haters, 
and, if we mistake not, not even a police- 
man, If one disobeyed the laws of Dowie, 
he was simply cast out of the city. Roll- 
ing in this enormous wealth and power 
Dowie grew high and haughty and dubbed 
himself *‘Elijah III.’’ He tried to invade 
and convert sinful Gotham—and failed. He 
went to Mexico tofound a city and fell by 
astroke of paralysis. ‘The faith of his fol- 
lowers was weakened. Theynever looked 
for Dowie to fail at anything. Now that 
the prophet was fallible his whole career 
could be looked into without fear. Inves- 
tigations were quietly begun. It was 
found that Dowie was extravagant, that 
he was a slanderer, a polygamist and a 
bigot. Led by a committee, Zion revolted 
against her founder. It placed Voliva, 
one of Dowie’s lieutenants in charge of af- 
fairs. Even Dowie’s own wife and son 
have betrayed him. At present Dowie 
is camped outside of Zion, to which city he 
avows he will soon return and oust Voliva. 
Dowie is a man with a remarkable person- 
ality, a fine capacity for organization and 
leadership, a man who succeeds at what he 
attempts, but nonetheless, he is the most 
gigantic mountebank of the century. 
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Latest Photograph of 
DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 




















THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


4 (Standing left to right) Geo. W. Carver; Maj. J. B. Ramsey; Mrs. B. K. Bruce; O.C. Parks; Rev. 

E. J. Penney; J. H. Palmer; C. H. Gibson; R.C. Bruce; J. N. Calloway. (Sitting left to right) 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington; R. S. Taylor; Emmet J. Scott; Jane E. Clark; Warren Logan; 
L. G. Wheeler. 
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PERSONS ON REVIEWING STAND AS LINE OF MARCH PASSED. 


Pres. C. C. Thach, Ala. Polytechnic Institute; President Chas. W. Eliot, of Harvard University ; Mr. 
William J. Schieffelin, New York City; Dr. H. B. Frissell, of the Hampton Institute; Mr. Isaac C. 
Seligman, New York; Dr. Lyman Abbot; Dr. Wallace Buttrick; Mr. Robert Ogden; Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 














BY MRS, A. 


Beyond the Mississippi we had journey- 
ed carrying to our sisters of the great Bear 
State a deeper meaning of our club move- 
ment and a heartier spirit for it. In keep- 
ing with the altruistic spirit of that section 
of the country, they had most graciously 
received us, had been most responsive, and 
would not let us depart from their midst 
when our work was done until they had 
shown us every courtesy possible. 

Hence, it was a matter of but small con- 
cern to us that we had slept but three or four 
hours out of the cycle of twenty-four and were 
up with the dawn to make ready for our lit- 
tle journey. For were we not in Arkansas 
with but this only opportunity to see the 
Hot Springs, one of the most curious of the 
natural phenomena of America! True, 
our interest in these Springs had increased 
manifold since our sojourn in the Bear 
State. This increase of interest was due 
largely, no doubt to the consentient be- 
lief of our Arkansas friends that our visit 
to their state would hardly prove worth 
the while should we fail to extend our trip 
to these wonderful life-giving waters. 

It is but a short passage by rail—less than 
sixty miles to the southwest—from Little 
Rock to Hot Springs, the American Carls- 
bad, to which more than thirty thousand 
health-seekers make annual pilgrimage. 

Our day at this famous resort began with 
areal breakfast to supplement the hasty 
lunch of the early dawn. This might not 
be worthy of mention but for the fact that 
the large, well-furnished and well-kept res- 
taurant in which we were served, situated 
in the very heart of the business centre, 
and owned and controlled by colored men, 
might fittingly serve as a pattern for the 





The American Carlsbad 


- HUNTON 


average colored cafe of our larger cities. 

By this time, the wide-eyed wonder, 
characteristic of the average tourist, had 
taken possession of us, for our Hot Springs 
friends, with pardonable pride, were reciting 
for our benefit the history of that famous 
and picturesque region. What though 
that history was wrapped in myth and tra- 
dition—that served but to intensify the 
charm and interest of it. 

They told us that in the early days of the 
country white men to the East gathered 
from the Indians marvelous stories of life- 
restoring waters to the westward. It was 
through this region that De Soto brought 
his first white men and found his grave not 
far away to the southwest beneath ‘‘The 
Father of Waters.’’ It was also this region 
that Ponce de Leon, that intrepid Spanish 
explorer, sought that he might bathe in 
and partake of the ‘‘Fons Juventatis,’’ and 
of which Sir John Mandeville, either jest- 
ingly or falsely said: ‘‘drank thereof thrice 
and feel me the better and haler.’’ 

While there is nothing very authentic 
about much of the history of that early pe- 
riod, yet it is certain that not only did the 
Arkansas Tribe occupy the region about 
these Springs, but that other Indian tribes, 
with their proverbial acuteness, were fully 
acquainted with the healing qualities of 
their waters. For, embedded among the 
rocks of the mountains and im the valley 
have been found traces of their occupation. 
And while the white man’s civilization 
seems to have demanded the extermination 
of these first guides and teachers in the 
great wilderness called America, still in 
many forms are offered us mementos of that 
earlier race. 
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THE CITY OF HOT SPRINGS. 


From the broken spear and arrow we 
read not only the common lessons of mor- 
tality but also the tragedy of the hopeless 
Indian struggles. And yet they have not 
utterly perished. 

They linger yet, 
Avengers of their native soil. 

But men no longer follow Nature’s ways, 
and the homely simplicity of that early pe- 
riod has given way to recognition of the 
value of the aesthetic element in life, until 
elegance vies with elegance in hostelry, 
bath and sanatarium. Only the many ther- 
mal springs, issuing forth from vents in 
the gray volcanic tufa near the base of the 
Hot Springs Mountains, clear as crystal, 
tasteless and odorless, remain as Nature 
ordained them. These, even, are no longer 
exposed to public gaze, nor can their wa- 
ters be sported with as they were in the 


days of the brawny red man, forthe gov- 
ernment has enclosed them all in vaults of 
solid masonry and the water for.use is con- 
ducted by protected pines therefrom to va- 
rious places. 


In 1832 the United States government 
appropriated to itself four sections of land 
with these springs asacentre. This ap- 
propriation—which is known as the Hot 
Springs Reservation—has had a vital effect 
upon the development of the town. The 
progress towards luxury has been so rapid 
until now the Springs are immediately sur- 
rounded by a collection of hotels that, for 
size and palatial equipment, are hardly sur- 
passed. 

Bath House Row is a line of ten beauti- 
ful bath palaces at the base of the Reser- 


vation. 


This Row is faced by a most pic- 


























turesque park one hundred feet in width 
and extending nearly one-fourth of a mile 
in length. 

We here realized some of the sardon- 
ic ‘joy of being a Negro,’’ for at Hot 
Springs, as elsewhere in the South, but few 
men have come to say with Kipling : 


“There is neither East nor West, 

Border nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.’’ 


HOT SPRINGS 
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And so because of a mere accident of 
color we were forced to confine ourselves 
to an exterior observation of these bath 
palaces. We accepted, however, the beau- 


tiful colonnades and courts of French gray 
and ivory, encircled by brackets, finials 
and statuary—artistically touched here and 
there by English ivy—as evidence of like 
beauty in interior finishings. 














(Copyright 1906, by F. B. Johnston.) 
MRS. BOOKER WASHINGTON AND PARTY AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
1 Mrs. W. Joshenberger; 2 Mrs. M. Pryor; 3 Dr. C. M. Wade; 4 Mrs. B. T. Washington; 5 Mrs. Arthur 


Sheppy; 6 Mrs. J. Bush; 7 Mrs. Nellie Eden; 8 Mrs. Fleetwood; 9 Mr. W. E. Lew; 
Wade; 11 Mrs. Lockhart; 12 Miss Cora Richmond. 


10 Melnot C. 
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But here at Hot Springs, emulating the 
perseverance, energy and forbearance man- 
ifested by the race elsewhere, the Negro 
has demonstrated his ability to provide for 
his own needs if given a chance. Without 
any attempt to ape the luxury of their sur- 
roundings, but with every necessary con- 
venience for their patrons, including the 
same thermal waters supplied their palatial 
neighbors, there stands in the town two in- 
stitutions—the Crystal Bath Palace, and St. 
Pythias Sanatarium—monuments to the 
progressive spirit of its Afro-American cit- 
izens. Dr. C. M. Wade, not only one of 
our most skilled physicians, but a man of 
great business enterprise and tact, is the 
competent proprietor of the St. Pythias 
Sanatarium. The Crystal Bath Palace is 
under the able management of R. L. Tor- 
rence. Hot Springs may also boast of 
three good hotels for its colored citizens, 
two excellent undertaking establishments 
—for people die even in Hot Springs—and 
several good hack lines and various mercan- 
tile establishments. 

But a visit to Hot Springs would be in- 
complete that failed to include a drive or 
tramp to the summit of the Hot Springs 
Mountains. Beginning the ascent at the 
right entrance, one comes into full view of 
the large and pleasing Army and Navy 
Sanatarium. One also gets a rear view of 
the beautiful Bath House Row. So gradual 
is the ascent over beautifully terraced and 
macadamized roads that, but for the broad- 
ening landscape, one is scarcely conscious 
of the rise. Walking our horses slowly 
that we might not lose any of the beauty 
of the scenery about us, nor quaff less of 
the elixir of the rare atmosphere, we saw 
many objects to engage our attention. 
Through the trees we caught a view of one 
of the great cooling reservoirs. The water 
of this reservoir, clear as crystal, with 
the lights and shadows playing upon it, 
was beautiful beyond comparison. Those 
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DR. C. M. WADE 


Leading Colored Physician ¢ Hot Springs 


vaults scattered here and there and almost 
everywhere, for there are still some sixty- 
four of them, enclose the healing waters so 
closely guarded by Uncle Sam. 

But after all, the most absorbing study, 
always instructive, always interesting, is 
humanity itself. Despite the fact that the 
verdue had fallen before the nipping frosts 
and the air gave admonitions of approach- 
ing snow, yet many types of health-seekers 
were passed onthe road. We saw the mill- 
ionaire simply recuperating brain and body. 
There another simply anxious to spend his 
wealth to regain health. There again was 
the patient sufferer, who, like the afflicted 
one beside Bethesda’s pool, still waited in 
faith for the healing that must surely come. 
These and many other types we saw with 
scarcely more than a cursory glance. 

But, at last, after many a winding of 
way, we were at thetop of the Hot Springs 
Mountains. There we forgot for a time 
the suffering humanity below who so late- 
ly engaged our attention. Before us was 
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aview to command attention and to com- 
pel us to stretch soul and body to their 
limits in full appreciation of the majesty of 
their surroundings. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the answer 
rang full in our hearts, as we followed the 
line of the Ouchita Range upon which we 
stood and looked across to other ranges of 
Ozarks, sending their peaks skyward ; as 
we let our eyes roam over the beautiful 
stream-cleft Valley of Vapors, over which 
like a veil of delicate tinting, rise the mists 
to warm these still cold mountains, we ex- 
claimed as did one on Mt. Blanc! 

“Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 


Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ?”’ 

















ST. PYTHIAS SANITARUM. 

At my side was one who pointed out 
the streams and bits of woodland that had 
furnished sport for his boyhood days. As 
he stood there in the joyous vigor of young 
manhood, just returning to his home after 
years of study wearing the honors of one 
of the foremost universities in America, I 
realized as I had not in all the long years I 
had watched him pressing forward with 
only energy and determination and patience 
for his fortune, whence came those early in- 
Spirations and aspirations, those heroic and 
chivalric instincts of sturdy manhood. It 
was revealed to me on that mountain top 
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how he had looked out and as he thought 
of the great busy world beyond those moun- 
tains, caught a vision of a future that he 
unswervingly went forward to gain. 

At last, after feasting eye and soul upon 
the scene before us, we turned most reluct- 
antly and made our way down the moun- 
tain side into the city through Happy Hol- 
low. Happy Hollow! This is the ‘‘Mid- 
way’’ of Hot Springs. A narrow defile in 
the mountains occupied by donkies innu- 
merable to be hired to the tourist for his 
mountainride. Here is the insistent photo- 
graphman, and last, but most insistent of all, 
the vender ofsm all wares in the form of sou- 
venirs—which if not always artistic are at 
least always diverting and clever. 

Continuing our drive, we reached the 
street and were again in front of the Bath 
Palaces. We had an excellent view of the 
Grand Entrance to the mountain and the 
Casino just above—both beautifully design- 
ed in white stone. 

One of the most unique and interesting 
features of the town, is the convergence of 
all the streets at the centre of the town into 
a narrow pass. This pass is the most im- 
portant street and is known as Central 
Avenue. At this point the mountains 
come most abruptly into close proximity 
sothat there can be no communication 
between the upper and lower parts of 
the city except by way of this one ave- 
nue. It is a curious phenomena that while 








RESERVATION LOOKING SOUTHEAST---CENTRAL 
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the eternal gushings of the Springs of the 
mountains on one side are boiling hot, those 
of the mountains just across the street are 
as cold as ice. 

We drove far out from the town that day 
quietly gazing at the rugged mountains 
that girt us about ; all containing springs 
more or less healing in their nature, for 
this is the land of cures. Our minds dwelt 
not upon the palatial structures men had 
reared, but we felt that the consummate 
glory of the place was in the richness of its 
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landscape beauty; hills, mountains and val- 
leys with a glorious sky bending over them 
filled our hearts with a great sympathetic 
response. As from the car windows we 
caught our last view of the mountains 
through the fast-falling snow, we knew 
that the name Hot Springs would be suffi- 
cient for all future time to wake up a 
train of associated thought and instinctive 
homage for that region which may most 
justly be placed among the wonders of 
America. 


LUCINDA TOTTEN 
By C. Morton Brown 


Once there lived three common people 
In a log hut with no steeple— 
A colored man. his wife and little girl; 
The mother first departed, 
And she left them broken hearted, 
While their brains were reeling in a dizzy whirl. 


And next old Fathcr Totten, 
Whose hair was white as cotton, 
And who had served for three score years a 
slave, 
Went away and left Lucinda— 
And may the gods defend her, 
While her father lies a-sleeping in his grave. 


So those humble old-time people, 
Whose hut was void of steeple, 
Left ‘‘Cindy’’ there to labor and to moan: 
To plant the corn and cotton 
Near the log hut that was rotten, 
Till she became a woman fully grown. 


Her parents they had taught her 
To cook, and to bring the water 
From nature’s little spring beneath the hill: 
To labor late and early, 
With no trace of being surly, 
And bring home sacks of white meal from the 
mill. 


This girl who was not charming 
Gave all her time to farming, 
And learned the art of how to sow and reap; 


Her faithfulness to duty 
Made up her loss of beauty, 
And gained forher such friends as she 
keep. 


could 


Lucinda did the ditching, 
She scrubbed—she did the stitching, 
And had to drive the mules and haul the wood; 
And she was always ready, 
With patient hand and steady, 
To help the folks in all the neighborhood. 


It must not be forgotten 
That beside the corn and cotton 
She had a score of beehives on a shelf 
She sold the wax and honey, 
Which brought her lots of money 
And added quite a good deal to her pelf. 


It was this Lucinda Totten, 
Who hoed the corn and cotton, 
While living in a log hut all alone, 
Who saved up every penny 
Till she acquired so many 
She bought a little cottage of h_r own. 


So now adieu, Miss Totten, 
You’i] never be forgotten 
By friends who have a knowledge of your 
fame; 
You’ll be loved by many neighbors 
Who will always praise your labors 
While the title of this song shall bear your 
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Some Student Experiences 





BY C. C. POINDEXTER 


The Negro student in northern colleges 
and universities has some experiences 
which, as a rule, do not come to the Negro 
student in Southern institutions. The rea- 
son is obvious: in the former section, the 
student is in an institution where members 
of any race may enter; in the latter, the 
Negro especially is restricted to institutions 
organized and maintained for his own race 
exclusively. There is no doubt that cer- 
tain college experiences are common ; yet 
there are certain others which are local or 
sectional 

The ideals and traditions of an institu- 
tion control, in a large measure, the activ- 
ities of the student body. If the institution 
has developed under conditions influencing 
toward religion and ethics, the activities 
will likely be maintained along similar or 
related lines ; if the institution has devel- 
oped under conditions influencing toward 
politics and athletics, the student activities 
will pretty largely be tempered with such 
heat. Oberlin is a fairexample of the first 
class, while Cornell may exemplify the sec- 
ond class. Ideals and traditions, then, are 
the predominant element of the atmos- 
phere, social, political, and what not, of an 
institution. So it is that a Negro student 
may have some experiences in one northern 
institution the like of which he would no- 
where else have. 

The writer, however, has been impressed 
with certain experiences and observations 
asa student in southern and northern in- 
stitutions which may be of passing inter- 
est, at least, to the student both present 
and prospective. 

The student who has prepared in a 
southern school for a northern college has 
some forecasts which probably seldom come 
to the one who has prepared in a northern 


school, or better, been bred, born, and rear- 
ed in the North. Let us say at the outset 
that although we shall use masculine term- 
inology in this article, our remarks are not 
altogether inapplicable to the fair sex. 
Ordinarily he enters with not a little shy- 
ness into the life of the institution. He 
has been accustomed to the ostracism of 
prejudice in his own home place; he does 
not know just to what extent the reputed 
liberality of the Northerner will manifest 
itself. Not only is this true of his attitude 
in the institution ; it is probably equally 
pronounced in his life in the community— 
at least foratime. At first he is shy ; he 
looks askance at individuals as he passes 
along, and if he approaches a crowd, he is 
alert to receive some jeer of salutation or 
to note some depreciating remark which 
to his delight or surprise does not come. 
One of the first disturbances which comes 
to the new student in a strange place is so- 
licitude over quarters. Ordinarily he can 
find accommodations among his own peo- 
ple. This is frequently not to his advant- 
age, however, for many reasons, one of 
which often is the distance from his room 
to the college. He can rarely think of 
boarding with his own people ; that is, in 
a private family, for such thing would in- 
volve expenditure of money for food, which 
is seldom reckoned in his capital. The 
average Negro boy’s capital for a college 
course is money for tuition, business inge- 
nuity, for board and hooks (and sometimes 
tuition), and physical prowess and pride of 
endurance for lodging, as witness many a 
hardy fellow sleeping in a chilly and ill- 
protected and poorly lighted corner of a 
barn. Pin money is seldom his, and a 
horse’s water bucket is not unknown as his 
laundry for soft wash. 
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Sometimes the student is agreeably sur- 
prised at finding a place where he can wait 
on table, or wash silver or dishes for his 
board. Possibly it is no little surprise to 
him to note that many white fellows do 
the same as he does for their board, eat the 
same kind of food at the same table, and 
receive like treatment. He is surprised 
because usually he is uninitiated in this 
practice, and he has been made to believe, 
probably unwittingly, that the Negro stu- 
dent is the only one who knows the virtue 
of ‘‘a hard time.’’ 

The usual ‘‘frosh’’ (freshman) experien- 
ces are scarcely peculiar to race. The frosh 
feels like a minnow suddenly taken from a 
brook and cast into the sea. The univer- 
sity looks big to him ; the faces are strange 
and are stamped with greater seriousness 
relieved by a sort of nonchalant air than he 
has been accustomed to; persons singly 
and in crowds pass him without taking any 
more note of him than one does of a fly on 
the handle-bar of a bicycle; he meets one 
of his professors who may glance at him as 
though he were a common insect or who 
generally passes by apparently without 
having noticed him at all. Naturally the 
frosh becomes at the same time sore at 
heart and haughty, for withal he was the 
hero of the hour in the ‘‘ prep’’ school. So 
he bursts forth in indignant soliloquy, 
‘“‘What’s the matter with these people? 
Are they all blind or fools ; which ?’’ When 
he becomes sophomore the frosh is similar- 
ly protesting, bringing him under the ban. 

A certain amount of a hard-to-be-defined 
attitude remains with the Negro, as a rule, 
turoughout his college course. It can 
scarcely be called pure timidity, diffidence, 
indifference, or humility. It is that feel- 
ing which causes him to fail to report to 
calls by the student body to trials for the 
glee club, or for membership in a certain 
literary society or debating club. 

One misses something by such practices. 


It is in these very meetings where one sees 
the true status of things concerning the 
white boy. He sees his hindrances, his 
aids, his method of development. He sees 
a boy commence membership green,—some- 
times as green as the proverbial gourd,— 
observes his growth and development, and 
notes the agencies employed in this devel- 
opment. He has around him living, ani- 
mated examples of the truth that the young 
of every generation has to work and to 
struggle individually for achievement, and 
external assistance comes only by virtue of 
such endeavor. 

Asa matter of fact, the student organi- 
zations are the only real vital forces in the 
student body as such. In their classes, 
the students are more or less tools or ma- 
chines; in their own bodies, they are 
equals, striving for supremacy and exert- 
ing their ingenuity tothat end where, with 
popular choice as tribunal, they hope to 
come to their own. As a rule, they do 
come to theirown. It can pretty safely be 
said that the college fellow who is active 
in student organizations is the popular man 
of his college. 

It is hardly fair for the student to 
argue that because he is a Negro he cannot 
get anything. Often such statements are 
ignorantly made—ignorantly because the 
student has made no effort to get anything. 
Instances of Negro students receiving col- 
lege honors are so numerous that it would 
be unfair to the others to single out one in- 
dividual as an example. Probably there is 
not one college honor that has not been en- 
joyed, at some time or other, by some Ne- 
gro. 

Observation would support the statement 
that the Negro student who is most active 
in what is called the ‘‘college life’’ of an 
institution is the one who most successful- 
ly annihilates prejudice, and enlists addi- 
tional names on the roll of men and women 
of the altruistic stamp. So also does his 
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activity fit him for enterprise when he 
leaves college. He goes out with some lit- 
tle experience, at least, in meeting individ- 
uals on a business basis and coping with 
them in affairs of life. Needless to say this 
is a desideratum of good citizenship. 

There is another almost characterizing 
trait of the Negro student: he somehow 
feels that not all the utilities of the insti- 
tution are his. He is loath to go into the 
library and hunt until he finds exactly what 
he wants; he will drop into the first seat 
to read rather than search out a more de- 
sirable seat ; he asks another student—un- 
usually ignorant of the answer—regarding 
certain rules of the library rather than ask 
the librarian who is being paid for just such 
sort of things. On one occasion a student 
signified to another his intention of going 
into the dean’s office to get a reprint of an 
address which the latter had recently de- 
livered. He was not at all taken back at 
hearing—‘‘Bring me one, too, Bill’’ ;—it 
was characteristic of the fellow in all his 
four years of college life. 

The student does have his experiences 
with prejudice, however. The writer, ac- 
companied by a friend, was attending one 
of Cornell’s weekly organ recitals in Sage 
Chapel. He selected for his seat a row in 
which the first two seats of entrance there- 
to were occupied by flaxen polled young 
men. The first young man had both feet 
extended full length forward. As we ap- 
proached and stood a moment waiting for 
him so to adjust his anatomy that we might 
enter, the young man was as motionless as 
astone. His head was dropped downward 

in a fixed attitude and from his eyes issued 
that inane glassy stare characteristic of the 
metamorphosing insect. Probably the wri- 


ter subjected himself to criticism when 
with a ‘‘Let me by, please,’’ he actually 
stepped over the outstretched lower ex- 
tremities of this child of the pure in heart, 
much after the manner of a horse in train- 
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ing in deep straw; but he did it, and he 
felt some satisfaction in noting, on looking 
back, that his friend followed suit. Seat- 
ed, we looked back to find number two 
sportively enjoying the discomfiting exas- 
peration of his comrade, still outstretched, 
over the boldness of us both. We entered 
while the organist was playing. When she 
had finished her piece our friends arose, 
vacating to us two a seat some eight or ten 
feet in length. This is not a common ex- 
perience, however. It was not long after 
this occurrence that the writer was enjoy- 
ing the exhilaration of a swim in the 
“‘gym’’ pool, when in jumped a southern 
acquaintance who generally takes great 
pains to avoid speaking whenever we meet. 
Prejudice, like some other things, has her 
caprices. 

A rather singular demonstration of race 
antipathy came under the writer’s observa- 
tion not long since. Three of us were be- 
ing served in the ‘‘swellest’’ confectionery in 
the city and just on the threshold of Cor- 
nell campus. The proprietor was altogeth- 
er deliberate about serving us ; he evident- 
ly did not want us. Scarcely had we be- 
gun to partake when there entered three 
white students. At sight of us they stop- 
ped short—as horses on the brink of a preci- 
pice. They sat down and chatted. As we 
arose and passed out, these three arose and 
approached atable. In passing, the bro- 
ken English of foreigners was audible in 
their speech ! 

Perhaps it would not be out of place in 
this article to mention two other phases of 
the Negro student’s college life. A large 
number, probably the majority, of Negro 
boys in these institutions prepare in schools 
for theirown race. It is quite generally 
the custom to have chapel exercises, week 
day and Sunday, in such preparatory 
schools upon which attendance by the stu- 
dents is compulsory. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a college fellow, when he 
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approaches another concerning his failure 
to attend church on Sunday, to receive the 
answer,—‘‘ Well, when I attended such and 
such a school I had to go to church every 
Sunday for (some) years, and I was made 
sick of church!’’ Unquestionably, iron- 
bound discipline as regards spiritual—or 
better, religious- matters is not always lack- 
ing in negative results. 

The other place which appeals to us as 
probably the gravest regarding the Negro’s 
college life is his attitude toward his Ne- 
gro mate. It is not far from being a gen- 
eral truth that the Negro boy has a white 
boy for his chum rather than one of hisown 
race. Likewise, it is the exception rather 
than the rule that the majority of Negro 
students have existing among them a warm, 
sympathetic, fraternal spirit unhampered 
by hauteur and unalloyed by petty jeal- 
ousy,—utterly bereft of the better-than-you 
attitude. This may be all right; but from 
the point of view of race unity, it is almost 
dangerously questionable. Just how far it 
goes toward shaping each individual’s after- 
life is isnot readily answered. 

Not many years ago there came under 
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the writer’s observation a principal of a cer- 
tain school. He wasa man who knew all 
about each teacher’s specialty, he did not 
have the first conception of co-operation, or 
the strength of union. It was not his cus- 
tom to call faculty meetings ; he issued or- 
ders. As he underrated the intellectual 
ingenuity of his teachers, so was he equal- 
ly skeptical regarding their moral calibre. 
At the same time it was not a metal proof 
secret about the school community that this 
man reveled in his champaign and his liq- 
uors:—even to the point of having student 
servants to carry out the tray of glasses and 
bottles and do away with the latter. The 
history of the case revealed the fact that 
this man everywhere was reputed as being 
a misfit and a scrapper. 

No greater boon could come to the pres- 
ent and the embryonic generations of the 
Negro than the birth of a healthy and vig- 
orous fraternalism founded upon the divine 
couception that my brother is my ward and 
my posterity his protege. It would appear 
that no better nursery were available for 
the propagation of such altruism than the 
educational forces of the land. 


THE POET 


By Wilson Jefferson 


Of life and death, of joy and pain, 

And all the throbbing things between, 
His spirits knows: for he can see 

Beyond earths’s temporal, veiling screen 


Of mortal things, and lo! can make, 
The rapt, inspired minute tell 

Of truth from far, faint realms of dream, 
And moods that cast a magic spell! 
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The Burruss Sanitariam 


By S. P. Wadsworth 


It is not generally known that there is 
located in Augusta, Ga., the largest and 
most complete private sanitarium for col- 
ored people to be found anywhere in the 
South, as well as one of the best institu- 
tions of the kind to be found anywhere in 
the country. It is called the Burruss Sani- 
tarium in honor of its founder and proprie- 
tor, Dr. George Sanford Burruss. 

The Burruss Sanitarium is located at the 
corner of Campbell and Gwinnett streets, 
in the heart of the city, and within easy 
reach of the depot, as well as being easily 
accessible to the Turpin Hill and Monte 
Sano street car lines. It consists of a large 
three-story frame building, which contains 
twenty-seven rooms and one ward. The 
rooms are well ventilated, handsomely fur- 
nished and are provided with electric bells 
and electric lighting apparatus. The oper- 
ating room is equipped with all the requis- 
ites of modern and asceptic surgery, includ- 
ing the operating table, instrument table, 
two wheel stretcher, a microscope for ex- 
amining blood, sputum, etc., and an ampi- 
theater for the convenience of doctors, 
nurses, and others who are privileged to 
be present during an operation. Not far 
from the operating room is the X-ray De- 
partment, in which there is an x-ray ma- 
chine which was installed at a cost of more 
than $500. The first floor is taken up 
largely with a drug store, of which Dr. 
Burruss is sole proprietor, with his private 
offices and a large public reception room. 
The Sanitarium, building and equipment, 
is valued at $10,000 and is free from debt. 

Dr. Burruss has been especially fortunate 
in securing the services and active 
hearty co-operation of all the colored phy- 
sicians of Augusta, some twelve in num- 
ber, although Dr. Lexius H. Harper, of 
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Prof. Burruss Sanitarium. 


Augusta, a graduate of the Medical De- 
partment of Boston University, is his regu- 
lar assistant and has his office in the same 
building with Dr. Burruss. The Sanita- 
rium was established in 1901, and since its 
establishment has proven to be a great 
blessing to Augusta and the surrounding 
country. It isa place where colored wom- 
en suffering with abdominal tumors, pelvic 
or abdominal trouble and diseases of the 
rectum can go and have the best of care and 
attention. The success of the Sanitarium 
may be gleaned from just two statements of 
facts—from the beginning the death-rate 
of cases taken in charge there has been less 
than two per cent., and the monthly in- 
come from the business amounts to hun- 
dreds of dollars. 
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In connection with the Sanitarium Dr. 
Burruss estabished from the beginning a 
nurse training department, and certificates 
are given to those who complete a two 
years’ course of discipline in the Burrus- 
Sanitarium. Several young ladies have al- 
teady been graduated, and others are there 
tight along from month to month prepar- 
ing themselves to be of service in life. 

The founder of the Burruss Sanitarium 
was born in Lavonia, Ga., in Franklin 
county, in 1865. His early youth was 
spent at Martin, near Lavonia, and his ear- 
ly education was obtained there and in At- 


he stands at the head of his profession 
among the colored physicians of Augusta, 
and has amassed money and property. He 
owns a handsome cab, two buggies, anau- 
tomobile, and three very fine horses. He 
owns eight or ten improved houses and lots 
in Augusta, and has just purchased the old 
family homestead in his boyhood town of 
Martin, Ga. All told, Dr. Burruss is worth 
today between $40,000 and $50,000, and all 
of it was made out of his profession during 
the past sixteen years. 

Dr. Burruss is popular with all the peo- 
ple, white and black, and is known to bea 
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lanta. At first he entered Atlanta Univer- 
sity, but subsequently attended the Atlan- 
ta‘ Baptist Seminary from which he was 
graduated 1886. In 1891, he was graduat- 
ed from Meharry Medical College, at Nash- 
ville, and came immediately to Augusta to 
enter upon the practice of his profession. 
He started at the foot of the ladder, with 
no practice and with little money; to-day 


quiet and unassuming citizen. He attri- 
butes his succe is to three things: knowing 
his business, attending to his business, and 
keeping his mouth shut. He isnot only a 
graduate in medicine, but he isa graduate 
in pharmacy as well; and two years ago, 
in order to make himself more proficient in 
connection with his management of the 
Sanitarium, he took acourse in embalming 
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has taken two months away from his busy 
practice to go to Harvard University and at- 
tend lectures therein order to better fit him- 
self for service. The subjectsto which he 
has given special attention at Harvard Uni- 
versity have been Abdominal Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics, X-ray Work, Pathology and,Gen- 
eral Practice. 








Visitorsto Augusta would do well to call 
on Dr. Burruss and look through his estab- 
lishment, the only thing of the kind in Geor- 
gia—a Sanitarium owned and controlled by 
one Negro man, without any Board of Direc- 
tors or any kind of organization behind 
him. 








In 1899 Dr. Burruss was married to Miss 
Janie Gardner, of Augusta. Mrs. Burruss 


“MRS, JANIE GARDNER BURRUSS has proved a helpmeet to her husband, and 

may be found any day about the drug store 

and holdstoday hisdiploma from the Geor- orin the Sanitarium overseeing things. 

gia State Boardof Embalming. Lastsum- She is a graduateof Paine College, Augus- 
mer, and summer before last, Dr. Burruss_ ta, Ga. 


TO ONE UNTRUE 
Beajamin Griffith Brawley 


Oft I remember all the golden days 

And all the many gilded nights full-blown 

With murmured music and with whispered lays 

Of never-ending faith, each in his own; 

Oft have I revelled iu the blissful gaze 

With which your heart would answer mine, ful 
grown 

With love, until a night (ah, me! our ways!) 

When you for love gave laughter and a stone 

For bread, comes up before me with its pain; 

Then all the raging madness and the fret 

And the hot flood of tears comes back again— 

Comes back with all its bitterness. and yet— 

The beauty and the music still remain, 

Beauty and music I can ne’er forget. 














The Question gf Education 


By Harry Herbert Pace 


The period of twenty years just passed 
has witnessed some remarkable changes in 
the instruments, institutions and customs 
of American life. We have become ac- 
quainted with many discoveries and pro- 
cesses that have revolutionized the old 
ways of doing things. In our day men 
have arisen who command and control 
wealth in amounts that would astound men 
of two generations back. But more re- 
markable, perhaps, than all else has been 
the gradual change in American ideals. 

The growth of the wealthy classes could 
not fail to exert a powerful influence upon 
the ideals of the nation. And to-day we 
live in the so-called ‘‘Age of Commercial- 
ism.’’ The phrase is a happy one and it 
expresses the feelings of a large number of 
Americans. Some have come to think that 
the dollar is the main end of life, and have 
ceased to remember that ‘‘the life is more 
than meat and the body more than rai- 
ment.’’ Our ideals have approached the 
region where culture counts for nothing, 
where money counts for all. Through the 
press and from the pulpit in this decade, 
men have strongly advocated the reduction 
of the length of the college course. Twen- 
ty years ago their rantings would have re- 
ceived scant attention; to-day they find 
many and larger listeners. Today some 
do not hesitate to declare that for some 
American citizens a college education is 
not only useless but harmful. Do we mar- 
vel then, that men have accepted so largely 
the doctrine of industrial education, and 
that alone for America’s darker citizens? 

It was the inevitable idea for this age, 
and yet it could not have thrived had not 
the way been prepared by an older and 
deeper thought. Away back in the last cen- 
tury men were laboring that the words of 


their fathers might not be a mockery; they 
were laboring that all men might truly 
have the ‘‘inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ And they 
succeeded. Other men, worthy sons of no- 
ble fathers, took up the work where their 
sires had left off. They labored that the 
men whose life and liberty had so lately 
come to be their own, might have the de- 
sire to live. They knew full well that men 
in bondage do not have any thought for 
the future. They knew full well that the 
habits ingrained in these men by slavery 
had made them disregardful of life and of 
living. Before they taught the freedmen 
how to get a living, they had to teach them 
to want tolive. And so began the ‘‘educa- 
tional crusade of the sixties,’’ when noble 
men and women with the heaven-born love 
of humanity in their hearts came down 
from their homes in the Northland to bear 
the message of light and life to the black- 
faced serfs. 

This work went on for many years, and 
then, in the beginning of the period which 
was to witness remarkable industrial prog- 
ress, there arose some one who looked down 
the vista of years and saw what was bound 
tocome. He was a man with an old idea 
clothed anew. The signs were favorable 
for the advent of this idea into the public 
thought, for the wave of materialism was 
spreading. Year by year the idea gained 
strength, until at last it came with all its 
vigor in an impassioned burst of eloquence. 
And the world heard and bowed before it. 
‘The beginning was wrong,’’ the idea 
said, ‘‘you must teach these darker people 
to work; you must teach them how to get 
a living, and then — ”’ here the idea grew 
less positive, ‘‘and then, sometime in the 
distant future, you may teach them to want 
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to live.’’ 

The Idea marked an epoch. Men shook 
their heads and wondered why no one 
thought of this before, and then they la- 
belled the Idea ‘‘Famous.’’ Quickly the 
leaven worked throughout the whole lump, 
and today almost as a nation, America en- 
dorses this doctrine. 

,But the old idea did not fall.-down af- 
frighted at this new doctrine. The men 
and women who had dared to brave the 
currents of ridicule and ostracism would 
not throw idly down that for which they 
had fought so long. And so, side by side 
the two ideas grew. And though the new 
idea vaunted itself, yet its very existence 
was made possible by the continuance of the 
older. The industrial schools that have 
grown and flourished here in the South 
could not have endured a decade had the 
older work been immediately dropped on 
their inauguration. And so today the 
work goes as it must ever go, hand in 
hand. The two ideas are two essential 
branches of the one great idea of educa- 
tion, ‘‘to each according to his needs and 
according to his ability.’’ 

We cannot make all men lawyers and 
doctors and teachers. That would be ab- 
surd. We cannot make all the youth of the 
race carpenters and masons and farmers. 
There must be some of the one and some 
of the other. No one ever thought of 
sending every American white boy to a 
trades school. Some may say that the 
condition of the two races is different. That 
is true today, but it will be less true fifty 
years from today. And yet we cannot 
wait fifty years to begin the work that is 
essential for the uplifting of the one race. 
No two races who live side by side, bound 
together by common ties and religion and 
patriotism, and drawing their subsistence 
from a common source can long remain at 
different levels. The lower must rise to 
he level of the higher, or the higher will 
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be dragged to the level of the lower. In- 
dividually, there must always remain some 
difference of rank and station even in 
democratic America. But these differen- 
ces cannot exist merely upon race. We 
cannot all be roses or lillies of the valley; 
some of us must be flowers of the woods. 
But we all can lift up our heads to view 
the sun; we can all spring into blossom in 
our season. God, in his infinite wisdom, 
did not make all the roses red, but he made 
them all sweet. He did not give to all of 
us a face of paleness, but he gave to each 
of us a soul; and to Him, whatever its 
color, asoul is dear. If then the black 
boy yearns to develop that soul to all that 
is noblest and best in him, and if to him 
there comes the desire and the aspiration 
to reach up into the world of light, is it 
wrong? Some one said that education makes 
the Negro youth aspire. But is not that 
the aim of education? What if he does as- 
pire to heights that seem unattainable? 
Are men less noble because of aspiration? 
If aspiration is wrong forthe black boy of 
America, then the whole system of Ameri- 
can institutions is wrong. What is right 
for one member of a democracy cannot be 
wrong for another member. 

Repeated trials at even unattainable 
things will bring progress at last. No race 
can make progress of any kind, who in the 
childhood stage does not exercise the fee- 
ble powers it possesses. The strength that 
the black boy of to-day exerts in attempt- 
ing impossible things will mean energy a 
hundred-fold for generations yet unborn. 
Let us not despair however dark the way 
may seem. For the time will come when 
the wave of materialism shall have passed; 
when men will recognize wealth and cu.- 
ture irrespective of race. And here in the 
critical time we must be careful. We 
must set our ideals on nothing but the 
highest. We cannot afford to compromise, 
for progress comes not with compromise, 
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but with the continued and positive strug- 
gle of faith. And when the battle has 
been fought and the smoke cleared away, 
and we have stepped up to take our place 
beside the races in the onward march to 
light, we shall find that the struggle was 
not in vain. And in the final judgment of 
our deeds we must all be judged alike. 
Whether we bow our knees in the palace of 


a king or in the hovel of the serf, whether 
our beds be among the roses or among the 


weeds, whether on our face be written the 
blackness of night or the brightness of 
noonday, the same God watches over us 
all. There is no North or South with 
Him; with Him no black or white, for we 
all are His children. 





THE LATE C. HENRI WOODE, M. D. 
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Death ¢&f C. Henri Woode, B.S., M. D. 


Dr. C. Henri Woode, one of the most 
notable figures in public or private life in 
Mississippi, died at his home in Vicksburg, 
Monday morning February 26, 1906. The 
common platitudes usually expressed on the 
death of a prominent individual convey so 
little of the real character and innate chris- 
tian gentleness of Dr. Woode that they 
will not be indulged in here—the scope and 
brevity of this article precluding more than 
the mere mention of some of the facts of 
the upward growth, life and achievements 
of this goodman. Toappreciate his noble 
character one had but to know him; to feel 
that penetrating sympathy which soothes 
the aching heart and softens the ragged 
touch of affliction one had but to come in 
contact with him. Beyond these tangible 
qualities of heart, there emanated from his 
personality a high moral influence which 
shed its elevating rays throughout the com- 
munity like sweet zephyrs blown fromthe 
land of Beulah. Hiswasa nature largein 
its comprehensive goodness and of the type 
which reaches into every walk of life, how- 
ever humble or however exalted—none 
more simple or perfect in hischoice of lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Woode has passed into the great be- 
yond, but has left to the community and 
race of which he was ever a loyal support, 
a heritage rich inthe most glorious lessons 
and honor, fame and position achieved 
through self-denial, unremitting industry 
andupright Christian living. These are 
the things which make a man, and of these 
Dr. Woode held a plenteous store. 

He took the Bachelor’s degree at Alcorn 
A. and M. College of the state of Mississippi 


in 1884. Hisdegree of Doctor of Medicine 
was taken at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Locating at Vicksburg in 1893, 
he soon built an excellent practice, main- 
taining a prominent position in local medi- 
cinalcircles. For ten years uninterrupted- 
ly he filled the office of Secretary of 
of U.S. Board of Examining Surgeons lo- 
cated at Vicksburg and had the honor of 
having presented the best reports to the de- 
partment of all the Secretaries of the Ex- 
amining Boards in the United States. He 
was one of the organizers and twice presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Medical and Surgi- 
cal Association, of which he was a mem- 
ber at thetime of his death. In the busi- 
ness world he was well known as the or- 
ganizer and President of the Union Savings 
Bank of Vicksburg, where large prosperity 
was due to his energies. 

His funeral, which occurred March 4th, 
was one of the largest ever known in Vicks- 
burg and was attended by people from 
every walk of life. The floral offerings were 
especially numerous and beautiful. As a 
Knight Templarand Thirty Third degree 
Mason, he was interred with full honors 
and in the uniform ofthe order in addition 
to the solemn obsequies of the numerous 
other orders of which he was a member. 
His wife and three children survive him, 
for whom he well provided. Dr. Woode's 
life was rich in honors, though full of toil. 
His work has been well done, and at the 
age of forty, he enters into that greater re- 
ward so richly deserved, so nobly won. 

H. E. CONNER, 
1084 Washington Street., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 











A great Irish orator in speaking of Irish 
liberty once remarked that he had rocked 
it in its cradle and had followed it to its 
grave. The words came from the depths 
of an Irish heart filled full of despair at the 
thought of the utter futility of the long 
struggle to obtain manhood rights. He 
had seen the ground slipping from beneath 
the feet of Ireland’s sons and had recogniz- 
ed that the power of oppression backed by 
prejudice was to pushthem into the gulf 
at last. 

Were this Irish patriot living today I am 
sure he would know how to sympathize 
with the Negro in America, though all 
Irishmen are not sympathetic as one would 
expect them to be after their long struggle 
for their rights. But though England was 
then crushing Ireland in her iron grasp, at 
the sametime, the English heart was re- 
sponding to the suffering of the race in 
chains on this side the Atlantic. Life is 
full of just such inconsistencies, and it is 
not our purpose here to discuss the motives 
that led a long line of English statesmen 
down to the present time to be blind to 
wants and sufferings as they have long ex- 
isted in the Emerald Isle. England is not 
the only country that sees more clearly at 
a telescopic range than at a microscopic 
one. 

We here are facing the fact that in more 
than one Negro’s heart these sad words of 
the Irish speaker fall with a chill of proph- 
esy as we see rights, privileges, friends 
slipping away from us, and as we realize 
that unless we can turn the tide we too 
shall see the vision of our own liberty sink- 
ing into its grave. 

But England has been a defender of the 
slave in very large measure, and if we sep- 
arate political England from social Eng- 


English Principle vs. American Predjudice 
By W. S. Scarborough. 


land we shall find that no matter how the 
former felt toward Ireland, the Negro and 
his wrongs appealed keenly to the latter, 
From the day when those two noble wo- 
men—Ellen and Anna Richardson from 
their home in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, con- 
ceived the idea of freeing Frederick Doug- 
lass---buying himself for himself—from 
that day to this the Negro has known a 
bond of union with the ‘“mother country.” 
From that day of ransom the race has had 
countless reason and opportunities for dis- 
covering that social England at least frowns 
upon the prejudice that withers us in 
America. We have been able to count 
upon itssympathy, its aid and thorough 
support through all these years. The 
question that arises at the present time is: 
Will England be able to withstand the Ameri- 
can invasion of snobbery and prejudice? 
The American who bases his claim of 
superiority upon the unstable foundation 
of Saxon purity of blood possesses in some 
channels the pioneer instinct in an exag- 
gerated form. He is aggressive beyond 
tolerance. He is looked upon with sus- 
picion in foreign lands because of this domi- 
nating aggressiveness. Commercially he 
is persistent beyond expression. He has 
pushed his way into every nook and cor- 
ner. He has set up his advertising boards 
on the Roman Campagna, and even dared 
to announce the merits of his goods upon 
the face of the Alps. His trolley cars reach 
out for the boulevard of the Nevskey Pros- 
pect in Russia’s capital and his ‘‘tubes”’ 
bore through underground London. To 
all this we have no objection and no criti- 
cism. Weareable in spite of our ostra- 
cised situation to view such achievements 
with patriotic pride. But there are limits 
that should be maintained in the invasions 
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the white American contemplates. There 
are spheres outside of which the intended 
Americanization should pause. When 
American prejudice is carried abroad and 
attempts made to foist it upon foreign na- 
tions tothe Negro’s hurt, then it is time to 
call a halt with all possible vigor. 

The determination of a certain class of 
Americans to instill this poison intothe 
veins of foreign cities, and to impose the 
practices of this prejudice upon other peo- 
ple almost by force and arms, is very evi- 
dent. These persons are settled upon one 
course—to pursue the man of color to his 
death, to leave no stone unturned to make 
others take the same attitude. With Dix- 
on spewing out of his mouth at every op- 
portunity such filth as can only be com- 
pared to that proceeding from error, so 
vividly protrayed in Spenser’s famous al- 
legory, and with echoes here and there of 
applause at the virulent attacks upon us as 
a race, and with the deadly quiet of our 
friends when such miscreants would make 
the world believe us to be fiends and 
bru tes—with all this in mind it is like turn- 
ing to thé mountain breezes after being 
forced to pass through vile sewers, when 
we contemplate English principle in these 
matters. 

This English principle is as yet untouch- 
ed. In England though we are men and 
women yet we must be watchful. Wehear 
again and again of this attempt to change 
English sentiment, illustrating the same 
hate that impelled to an incident that took 
place in London when the great Metho- 
dist Ecumenical Conference met there in 
1901—an incident of which papers on both 
sides of the Atlantic took cognizance. It 
illustrates both the prejudice and the prin- 
ciple of which we speak. By the imperti- 
nent demand of a few white Americans at 
one of the most fashionable of the West 
End hostelries, an audacious attempt was 
made to regulate the customs of an En- 
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glish hotel and inject prejudice. This de- 
mand accompanied by a threat to leave the 
hotel unless complied with, insisted upon 
the turning out from the hotel of a party 
of colored guests, representatives of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
America we well can imagine what would 
have been the result of such a piece of 
snobbery—the colored guests would have 
been asked to seek entertainment else- 
where. But they do things differently in 
England, God be praised. These preju- 
diced Americans took no thought or care 
as to the status of these colored guests who 
were all people of distinction—three of 
them bishops of the church and one con- 
nected with societies of learning on both 
continents. 

But it was a Waterloo for the snobs, for 
the proprietor, Mr. Harry Richardson, 
cooly met their ultimatum with the madly 
assertion that his house knew no distinc- 
tion on account of color, and that he should 
not insult his colored guests by complying 
with such demands, though all his white 
guests should decide to leave the hotel ina 
body. 

Two or three white color mad people left, 
but the colored guests all remained. In 
fact their number was augmented later, 
when the English committee on entertain- 
ment learned of the incident; for the ar- 
rangement that was to provide for these 
delegates at another palatial hotel was 
modified to leave this company at St. Er- 
mins so that English principle should not 
suffer from American prejudice. There 
were many other incidents coming under 
the writer’s personal observation and con- 
nected with the great Convention of Meth- 
odist bodies from the world over, that 
could be given to illustrate the efforts of 
certain white members of the American 
contingent to insult and humiliate the col- 
ored delegates, du/ English principle was at 
stake and they were never successful though 
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the endearor was plainly apparent. 

As the proprietor of St. Ermins said to 
the writer, these same Americans who ob- 
jected to colored people, cottled and ogled 
East Indian guests of color, who lolled 
upon the same divans with them in unmen- 
tionable attitudes and apparel and with 
equally unmentionable manners. He 
could not understand the prejudice. It 
was no wonder that the London press glee- 
fully grasped the opportunity for most sar- 
castic remarks on the boasted freedom of 
America ‘‘a/ this display,’’ as it put it,’’ of 
the democratic spirit among the champions of 
freedom and the equality of man;’’ and it 
reached the climax of satirical irony when 
one newspaper contrasted this exhibition 
of prejudice with the conduct of the man- 
ager of the hotel, who, it said ‘‘/ook his 
stand upon the slavish principle of our effete 
and benighted country |England| that as 
long as a man behaved himself and paid his 
bills he should not be kicked into the street.’’ 
The italics are ours, but the irony is Eng- 
land’s own. Would that it had cut suffi- 
ciently deep to prevent any further attempt 
to create prejudice in England. But such 
hate is hydra-headed, and it springs up in 
foreign lands wherever the prejudiced 
Americans set their feet. These seem to 
feel that it is necessary to show their preju- 
dice in order to mark themselves as supe- 
rior. They forget fhatit is bad breeding for 
guests to attempt to regulate the customs of 
their hosts. 

We have this to meet and every man of 
color has the welfare of the race to keep in 
mind when before people of other nations. 
It is this question of keeping or losing 
ground that must be ever before us here 
and elsewhere. The English principle 
must be kept alive, by every art known to 


us, by our best representation and by our 
determination to hold fast to our liberties 
as men and women. 

And here is the point of our criticism. 
We have friends, who disapprove of this 
virulent spirit, but so few will take the 
stand necessary to prevent the subtile 
changes this vicious element seeksto make 
in any sentiment which its finds to be in 
our favor, So many of our friends fear too 
greatly offending personal prejudices by 
doing the right thing for us. They lack 
both grit and grace—a most necessary com- 
bination to the maintenance of the princi- 
ple of human rights which if destroyed 
weakens the whole people. Injustice, 
long practised, strangles any nation in the 
coils of its own weaving, 

If our individual friends and the friend- 
ly press would simply refuse to be swayed 
by such intolerance, we would ask noth- 
ing more. 

As long as prejudice and injustice 
are exhibited and tolerated so long 
shall we have these questions to consider. 
We ask for a sturdy stand on principle, 
not maudlin sypmathy. We beg the exhi- 
bition of that strength of manhood and wo- 
manhood which shall dare to treat us as 
men and women—the only real ‘‘square 
deal’’ we ask or need. Were the Irish‘ora- 
tor living today he might see in England’s 
change of attitude toward Ireland cause for 
something of renewed hope. He might be- 
lieve thatthe ‘‘Eternal years of God’’ do 
after all belong to 7ruth, but he would 
know by experience as well that itis hard 
to keep that Truth constantly uttered so that 
Hope may ‘‘spring eternal’ in the breast 
of the oppressed races. If wecanas a race 
do this thing we may hope that it will not 
be ours to follow our liberties to their grave. 








The Ebonville Woman’s Club 


By Henry Davis Middleton 


HE transformation of Lee’s Land- 
ing, in lower Carolina, was as strik- 
ingly spectacular, though perhaps 

not as illusional, assome feat of legerder- 
main executed with adroit celerity. It had 
buried itself in the martial ashes left in 
Sherman’s wake and had chose to remain 
indolent, inactive, isolated, giving no sign 
to the outer world of even intermittent vi- 
tality, but rather observing with exactness 
that clause of the law of inertia whice de- 
clares that a body at rest remains at rest. 

And so through four decades Lee’s Land- 
ing slept, until the Yankee searchlight of 
progress roused it from its slumbers and 
disclosed the possibilities of its piney areas. 
Then Yankee ingenuity, thrift and capital, 
joined with Southern brawn, completed its 
rude but thorough awakening and rehabi- 
litation. 

‘‘Ebonville,’’ that quarter of every 
American city where the Negro is wont to 
segregate, though obscured within the ob- 
scurity of Lee’s Landing, obtruded itself 
obstreperously within the radius of the 
aforesaid survey of progress, put off the 
remnants of its ragged coat as did the rest 
of Lee’s Landing its lethargy, and with its 
black brawn razed hut and hovel to make 
place for the new railway terminals and 
the abuting lumber mills established in 
their midst. Ebonville, as a wheel within 
a wheel, revolved with each rotation of its 
mate; but, as a wheel within a wheel its 
compass was necessarily confined within 
the limitations of the narrower sphere. 

And so, it followed that while the city 
developed materially, socially and intel- 
lectually, the settlement developed only 
industrially. ‘‘De Elder ob Ebonville’’ 
otherwise known as Rev. Silas Green, saw 
the situation and rejoiced. For forty odd 


years he had acted aslegal and medical ad- 
viserand general counselor of his many 
parishioners and, he reasoned, if the other 
accessories so essential to the symetrical 
development of a people were permitted, 
he, with his traditions would be very 
swiftly relegated tothe rear and his use- 
fulness brought to a premature end. It 
was little wonder then that, in keeping 
with his theory, while he found the in- 
adequate three months school good enough 
for the children of his parish he sent his 
daughter, Manda, a prepossessing dusky 
damsel, to a seminary in an adjoining state 
that she might have the advantage of 
the best moral, industrial and mental 


training. 


But while he interpreted for himself the 
hieroglyphics on the wall as to his own de- 
ficiencies, he was too obtuse to discern that 
in the ‘‘edication ob his gal,’’ as he was 
want to put it, he was, like Haman, build- 
ing a scaffold upon which he would be the 
first victim. 

During the four years of Manda’s atten- 
dance at the seminary the increase of the 
acreage of the Elder's farm failed not 
to keep pace with the increase of member- 
ship ‘‘in de Baptis chu’ch,’’ while a new 
parsonage, resplendent with white paint 
and green shutters was made _ ready 
for her home-coming at the end of her se-i- 
ior year. 

On the evening of her return, coyly en- 
sconced in a comfortable rocker and sur- 
rounded by the family circle, Manda, in 
retrospective mood, entertained with inci- 
dent and anecdote of her school days until 
the magic spell of Morpheus eutangled her 
auditors, one by one, within the mesmeric 
meshes of sleep, fiom which they strug- 
gled not to be freed. 
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Yet, seemingly, undisturbed by the com- 
mingled maternal and paternal snoring, to 
which their slumbering progeny contribvt- 
ed their full share in staccato chorus, the 
whole blending in an inharmonious discord 
only to be equalled by the unmusical babel 
of an imaged Chinese cantata; unmoved by 
this apparent inappreciation of narratives 
with which she brimmed and bubbled even 
as an uncorked cask of effervescent spirits, 
she continued in silent reverie, the retro- 
spection which the proverbial ears of the 
walls would have charitably heard audibly. 

In her reverie she returned to the 
tentatious 


unos- 
seminary from which she had 
been but so secently ushered into the world 
to do battle, not only regaled and pano- 
plied in the musty mail of the pedagogists’ 
texts and theorems, but rather armed and 
armoured with new martial habiliments, 
of which excellence in domestic science 
was tha defending sword and moral and 
mental perfection the breast-plate of pro- 
tection. She looked again into the wan 
but kind faces of the missionary teachers 
who had come down from the cold, cold 
north land with warm hearts to train the 
heart and hand of black folk; again she 
gamboled and frisked o'er the greensward 
with her school-mates as of yore, and fol- 
lowed in routine the paths and by-paths 
along whose meanderings she had been led 
through four years, to the incidents of her 
graduating day. 

But while Manda’s power of mental con- 
centration was proof against the inharmon- 
ies that continued with automatic regulari- 
ty during her reverie, like Achilles, its in- 
vulnerable spot was penetrated when the 
harmonious chorus of serenaders without 
struck its first chord and the bantering 
breezes bore to her bewildered ears strains 
of the familiar song: 

‘*Knocking, knocking, who is there?’’ 


Yet the joyous serenaders, as though 
practical contradiction of the songsters 
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sentiment would lend jocularity to the oc- 
casion, knocked not, but continued tosing, 
‘‘Waiting, waiting,’’ 
but waiting not they entered the parson- 
age’s open portals and followed in the wake 
of their voices, down the narrower corridor 
and into the midst of the now bewildered 
family circle. There the little company 
circled again and again around the center 
table that fairly seemed to reel and totter 
beneath the rain of parcels and packages 
‘‘fotched foh Miss Manda’’ as practical evi- 
dence of the esteem in which she was held 
by them; while the parson’s pickannies, now 
thoroughly awake, scampered hither and 
thither to fetch stools, boxes, crates, pails, 
and what nots that the merry throng might 


be seated. : 
To the nonchalant observer this gather- 


ing of bespectacled ‘‘unkles’’ and ‘‘aun- 
ties’’ bedecked in bright bandannas and 
their best Sunday dresses, accompaniee by 
their youthful kith and kin with whom 
they joined in joke and song, would have 
appeared so mirthful that he would have 
been shaken with laughter even asa reed 
by the wind. Butto the participants it 
was as sacred if, perhaps, not as solemn, 
as the coronation of a king. 

And if there was a scintilla of doubt as 
to their sincerity, the solemnity of ‘‘Aunt 
Dinah’’ would have been sufficient to have 
dispelled the least doubt lingering in the 
mind of the most skeptical when she strode 
forth to the center of the room and strik- 
ing a characteristic a-kimboo attitude said, 
‘*Miss Manda, in behafs ob de ladies aid 
sassiety an’ dese udder frien’s whats geth- 
ered heah dis ebenin I welcomes yoh back 
ter Ebonsville. Ca'se we's all fond ob yoh 
gal, dat we is,’’ continued Aunt Dinah 
when the laughter that followed the col- 
lapse of a frail crate whose resistance, over- 
come by the greater avoirdupois of Aunt 
Cinda, had precipitated that worthy to the 
floor and had been in turn reduced to con- 
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venient kindling wood. ‘‘Yas’m,’’ resum- 
ed Aunt Dinah, ‘‘we’s sho’ proud ob yoh 
gal, dat we is, an’ we’s glad dat yose back.”’ 

‘*Yas, chile, we sho’ does ’preciate yoh 
an’ we wants yoh fer tosho’ yoh ’precia- 
tion ob us. Ca’se we aint got no book 
larnin’ lak yoh yong folks, dat we aint, 
but we knows what we knows,’’ 

‘*Dat we does,’’ interrupted an enthusi- 
ast. ‘‘We knows,’’ continued Aunt Di- 
nah, ‘‘dat hit was de good Lawd dat done 
*mancipate us, yas’m dat wedoes; and we 
knows dat hit [was de good Lawd what 
done saunt yoh off dar ter college so dat 
yoh kin come back and lead us de same as 
Moses done led de chillun in dat wilder- 
ness.’’ ‘‘Dats right!’’ responded the oth- 
er‘‘ sistahs’’ in unison. 

Aunt Dinah, encouraged by the words of 
approval assumed a new pose and with 
many wild gesticulations, by way of em- 
phasis, continued: 

**Ca’se things aint right heah in Ebons- 
ville chile, dat dey aint, an’ we wants 
yoh foh to sot um right, dat we does. 
We doan keer nuthin’ ’bout dese yah men 
folks,’’ concluded Aunt Dinah, ‘‘dat we 
dont, but we wants yoh ter take dese yah 
gals an’ boys ob ourn an’ teach dem lak 
‘yo’se been teached an’ hep ts in every way 
ter ’’emancipate ourselves an’ live lak 
folks.’’ 

‘*Dat we does,’’ echoed the ‘‘sistah.s’’ 

The rapt and respecrful attention accord- 
ed Aunt Dina bespoke not only the sup- 
erstitious reverence dotageofttimes com- 
mands, but rather evidenced the approba- 
tion of the greater portion of the party with 
the marked exception of ‘‘de Elder’’ and 
such of his flock who had heard, but too 
well, the bugle call of the enemy to arms 
against their citadel. Indeed the kaleido- 
scopic changes that crept athwart the old 
prelate’s face and clouded his countenance 
with consternation as Aunt Dinah proceed- 
ed to fire the first gun in the desultory at- 
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tack, showed quite plainly, the decision of 
this, the leader of the defensive, to return 
the enemy’s fire. But this plan of 
action was thwarted not by the enemy 
who were as_ strong  in_ strategic 
manouever as in bellicose aggressiveness, 
enthusiasm and valor, but rather by one 
whose interest in either side of the contro- 
versy ,was selfish, and who guarded his 
right to be heard at all times as zealously 
as the Spartan lad the secret of the fox con- 
cealed in his blouse. 

It was Abraham Lincoln Willwrite, wit, 
philopher, poet, soldier of fortune, social 
lion of Ebonville four hundred, and editor 
of the Ebonville Star, a try-weekly. For 
there was no oil in his cruse,—his measure 
of meal was low and he had long since sep- 
arated himsélf from his last shekel. He 
had therefore, taken counsel asto how he 
might gain the charitable inclinations of 
the domestic queens who reigned supreme 
in the culinary realms of Lee’s Landing’s 
best homes, and who were present in great 
numbers at the ‘‘sprise pahty’’ to Miss 
Manda. Allof his other tricks of trade 
having become obsolete, he decided to ap- 
peal to their vanity. And sohe stood up 
and very agreeably surprised his auditors 
by ignoring the issues over which the fac- 
tions were at war by reciting, in his most 
comical way his latest bit of verse entitled 
‘‘A Ballade of a Belle,’’ which ran: 

‘*T aint no tantalizin’ brown 

Ise jest es black es I kin be, 
But yet de boys all hangs aroun’ 
Somehow dey likes ter visit me. 
Sometimes es high es two and three 
Besides ma bestes fellar, Bill 

Calls ’roun’ at once, bekase, yo’ see 
I is de belle ob Ebonville. 

I cant play notes lak Manda Brown, 
Ef I should tech a orgin key 

I wouldn’t know what note hit soun’ 
I doan keer bout no harmony; 

Yet all de boys ’bout heah agree 
Dat Ise de only gal kin fill 

De demands ob sassiety, 
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I is de belle ob Ebonville. 
Night time I kin allus be foun’ 
A-fixin’ fo’ ma company; 
All dressed up in ma gingham gown 
I settles down to pour de tea, 
Oh nice hot chicken frigazee, 
Dey all sets down an’ eats ter kill, 
An’ den we h..s a jubilee, 
I is de belle ob Ebonville. 
L’Envoi. 
Gal’s, yo might hab mo’ pedigree 
Dan I has ebber seed, but still, 
Sence yo, jes kin not cook lak me, 
I is de belle ob Ebonville.”’ 


The wiley poet whose recitation was_hi- 
lariously received, responded to encore af- 
ter encore until his repertoire was exhaust- 
ed, but not until such good fellowship had 
been restored that even the Elder beamed 
with kingly pride, as his daughter arose 
to respondto Aunt Dinah, that it had been 
his good fortune to father such a dusky 
damsel. Heeven nodded approvingly as 
she eloquently declaimed, smiled broadly 
as she related amusing anecdotes and fair- 
ly yelled with delight at her jokes; but 
when, in an earnest peroration, she sug- 
gested reforms she intended instituting, 
among which was a kinder-garten, a da- 
nursery, a graded school system and a wo- 
man’s club, his facial features became ash- 
en, his withered fingers drawn and palsied, 
and his tottering, bedraggled form shook 
with indignation. 

With every corpuscle of his blood boiling 
with rage he spoke his upinion, saying: 

‘‘Sisterin’ an’ Brederin’, I sho’ aint in 
accord wid all whats done been said an’ 
done heah dis ebenin. Now den, bout dis 
kinder garten’, I knows all bout dat an’ 
I specks yoh alldoes too. Hit means, hit 
means,—’’ 

‘*Variety,’’ 


jokingly suggested Will- 


write who was considered, by the Elder, a 
walking encyclopedia of facts and defini- 
tions. 
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‘‘Dats jes hit,’’ repeated the Elder con- 
fidently, ‘‘dats jes hit, ’riety,’’ while Man- 
da blushingly hid her face in her hands. 

‘‘Dat means,’’ continued the Elder, ‘‘dat 
wen you plants yoh gharden doan plant all 
cohn, ertaters, er peas. er pumpkins, but 
ruther hab apatch ob all de ’rieties, dats 
what ’kinder garden’ means, an’ we needs 
dat kind ob larning—agricul’chul larnin’.’” 

‘‘An’ den,’’ resumed the Elder, *‘I likes 
de idea ob dis ’gradin school,’ case dough 
de most ob us done larnt all bout farmin” 
we doan know nuthin’ bout gradin dese 
hills an’ valleys. So we needs dat knowl- 
edge case hits practical, an’ hit’ll be jes de 
thing foh dese boys ob ourn.’’ 

‘*Jes de thing,’’ cried the deacons. 

‘‘Den dat ‘day Nussery,’’ resumed the 
Elder, as his daughter, abashed at his mis- 
conception of her pet theories moved un- 
easily in her chair, ‘‘what my gal done 
spoke bout, has}long been needed in dis 
town, case dese galls jest caint nuss chil- 
luns lak dey ol’ mammies and dey folks ob 
dis town’ll be glad ter know whar dey kin 
git galls fum dat school wid de proper no- 
tions ob nussin’ but, dat ’Omans Club’ ’’, 
yelled the Elder in conclusion, ‘‘I doan lak 
hit!.’’ 

‘‘Doan lak hit,’’ groaned the deacons. 

‘‘T doan lak hit,’’ thundered the elder, 
as he smote the table with his fists, knock- 
ing parcel and packages to the fioor, ‘‘be- 
kase I has stood ter see de men ob dis com- 
munity beat wid pots, I has seed dem beat 
wid pans, but as the Elder of Ebonville, I 
wont stand to see no ’oman’s club organ- 
ized ter clubde men of dis community.’” 
And he did not. Neither a scathing castig- 
nation by Aunt Dinah, earnest solicitation 
of Manda, nor simple elucidation of Will- 
write, being sufficient to disassociate the 
euphonious term ‘‘Woman’s Club’’ from 
the disastrous, appalling apparition of a 
woman with a cudgel. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


This great school maintains it right to be 
called the greatest Industrial School in the 
land. Its thousands of acres, its hundreds 
of buildings, its fitteen hundred students, 
its numerous trades and professions, and 
its large, strong and well-equipped faculty 
render it easily the mightiest force among 
the race for its many lines of work. Mr. 
Washington has, by hard and indefatiga- 
ble labor and by the vision of a seer and 
the wisdom of a prophet, brought to pass 
the dream of his life in the unsurpassed 
standing of this great trades and techno- 
logical institute. 
cheerfully give it. 
his nation, 

Twenty-five years ago this school was 
started on faith and pluck, amid the dark- 
ness of the black belt, in poverty and ob- 
scurity. For years this man toiled and 
was unknown by the world. A few Ne- 
groes criticised him and the whites looked 
onaskance. He struggled on and up hew- 
ing to the line and holding to his one great 
idea, viz: the Negro needs industrial edu- 
cation. That he made mistakes was to be 
expected. Who has not made them? He 
pressed his thought upon the conscience of 
his race and made it stand out} before the 
Nation. He fell heir to the natural re- 
wards of a leader—misrepresentation and 
slander. But he has reaped the larger and 
truer rewards of aman of faith, prayer, 
works and persistence along the high-road 
ofa mighty endeavor. 

Today, Tuskegee celebrates herSilver 
Anniversary and swings wide her portals, 
and behold! the mighty of the Nation come 
todo honor to the man, to foster his Swork 
and to encourage the race. This distance 
from the slave-cabin and the little bundle 
of clothes enroute to Hampton "Institute to 


The honor is his and we 
He honors his race and 
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a place side by side with kings and queens, 
beside Theodore Roosevelt and to a plat- 
form upon which stands President Eliot of 
Harvard University, Secretary of War 
Taft, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, cannot be 
computed in years. Such a revolution is 
not one of years, but one of evolution. Mr. 
Washington has made mistakes. Granted 
It is the prerogative of every great man to 
make mistakes. Had he not done so, his 
master thought would not stand out asit 
does. I care nothing for his mistakes. 
He has worked and done something.. 
Tuskegee derserves all her world-wide 
fame. ‘The work done there is not done in 
another school in this land. Hail to the 
great school and hail to its great founder— 
Mr. Booker T. Washington. I hope the 
day is not far distant when the name of the 
school will be called ‘‘Booker T. Washing- 
ton Technological Institute.’” WHY NOT? 





IN THE SNARLS. 


The spectacle of the Georgia politicians 
is the most absurd and disgraceful éver pre- 
sented by any state. The candidates for 
the governorship of the state are racking 
and wrecking their brains in the toils of il- 
logical, unconstitutional and undemocratic 
arguments to make void the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Na- 
tion, and to render the nefarious and dis- 
honest ‘‘grand-fathers” clause and white 
primary honorable. They hope by this 
method to nullify the Constitution, rob the 
Negro of his rights and so perpetrate the 
dominance of their race in politics. Gen- 


tlemen, calling the truth a lie, does not 
make it a lie. 

They are driven to the wall in sheer ex- 
haustion of physical strength and of vo- 
cabulary to characterize the meanness and 
incapacity of each other to devise an hon- 
orable way to deport justice and make lie- 
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ing, duplicity, dishonesty and nullification 
respectable. The doctors have fallen out 
and they are revealing some secrets that 
show up the fathers of the ‘‘grand-fathers’’ 
clauses as not the immaculate souls of hon- 
or that they were represented to be. Strip- 
ped to the naked truth, the purpose of this 
disgusting agitation is thus expressed in 
‘The Atlanta Constitution:’’ 

‘‘What earthly protection does it afford 
the illiterate white man who reaches voting 
age after his expiration? None whatever. 
He loses his right to vote just as does the 
uneducated Negro. He has the pleasure 
of seeing educated Negroes elbowing edu- 
cated whites at the polls, while he stands 
stripped of his ballot, powerless to assist 
his white friend or neighbor in a critical 
election. 

That is the famous spectacle that lies 
concealed in the ultimate operation of al- 
eged Negro disfranchisement laws. The 
educated Negro vote entering the ballot 
box. The illiterate white vote absolutely 
barred. 

Do we want it as asubstitute for Geor- 
gia’s present safe and legal provisions, 
which eliminate the Negro as a political 
factor without, affecting a single white 
vote?”’ 





GREETINGS SENT BY DR. BOWEN 
YO SPELLMAN SEMINARY UPON 
THE CELEBRATION OF HER 
TWENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY. 


I greet Spelman Seminary upon her 
Twenty-fifth Birthday as the Virgin queen 
of all the institutions of learning among 
the race in the world. Her glorious 
achievements in the up-lift of the charac- 
ter of our womanhood is the white plume 
of our history through the murky passage 
from slavery’s gate to our present christian 
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standing. Once upona time it was shame- 
fully and brutally asked in the tone of bit- 
ter incredulity, ‘‘Can the black woman be 
pure?’ ‘‘Can the black woman be elevat- 
ed to culture and piety?’’ I call for an an- 
swer to these cynical, unchristian and pag- 
an questions: My answer is, ‘‘Ask Spel- 
man Seminary.’’ Blessed be the memory 
of the noble women, now crowned with 
eternal victory who answered the prayer of 
our patriarch Baptist preacher, and blessed 
be her of the famous original two who 
founded Spelman Seminary and who still 
survives, whose life is a benediction to the 
race and may years and strength be added 
to her to continue the work begun long 
years ago. Miss Harriet E. Giles, the Ne- 
gro race rises up today and saysto you out 
of the heart that has never yet proved false 
to a friend: ‘‘We love you. God bless 
you.’’ 


Spelman Seminary is twenty five years 
old today. DidIsay ‘‘old,’’ nay, she is 
not old; she never can be old. The blush 
of our Virgin queen will ever illumine her 
unsullied cheek. Spellman Seminary 
stands for a trained hand in domestic 
science; fora Cultured brain in liberal edu- 
cation; for a pure heart in biblical morality, 
and for consecrated life in the battles of 
life for the womanhood of the race. She 
stands for a redemeed and elevated woman- 
hood for the Negro races in all the lines 
that have made for the best things among 
the best women of any other race. She 
has proved to the world that Negro wo- 
manhood, when properly treated and edu- 
cated, will burst forth into gems of pure 
brilliancy unsurpassed by any other gems 
among any other race. Can the Negro 
woman be educated and become a power 
for good in the making of Christly homes? 
Ask Spellman Seminary. Can the Negro 


woman become charitable and surrender 
her life in foreign fields that Christ may 
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rule in all hearts? Ask Spellman Semi- 
nary. Is virtue a matter of color and is 
to be found only among the daughters of 
Anglo-Saxon and is she astranger among 
the daughters of ‘‘Ethiopia’s blameless 
race? Ask Spelman Seminary. 

Hail to our Virgin queen upon her 


FANCY LAND 
By Raymond R. Jamison. 


Far out among the misty hills of Fancy, 
I seem to see a court-yard I once knew; 

I seem to hear the sound of rippling laughter, 
And feel the trickling fall of evening dew. 


I seem to hear the banjo’s tuneful strumming, 
While gathering gloom spreads ’round its 
shadows long, 
And now and then in gentle rhythmic humming 
I catch the sweet cadences of a song. 


It is the song that oft she used to warble, 

Of all the songs of earth most sweet, most true, 
And even now I find my poor heart trying 

To beat time to that cooing song anew. 


0 Fancy Land, through which I wander daily, 
’Mid mem’ries fair of days of loug ago, 

Send back to me my radiant, rosy darling, 
Arrayed in Fancy’s golden glow! 





SIGHT VS. FAITH 
By Mrs. N. F. Mossell 


Her eyes beheld the hardship and the toil 
That smote her race on fair Columbia’s soil, 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary and blessed be 
the founders of this institution, the philan- 
thropists that gave of their means and the 
godly women who have fostered her to this 
day, and hail to her consecrated Alumni 
and blessings for Miss Harriet E. Giles: 

J. W. E. B. 


And yet a piece within her soul abode 
As though God spoke and lightened all her load! 


—_—— 


ALL IN ALL 

By Alice W. Smith 
What is the morning if the dew 
Only tear-drops seem to you? 
What is sunshine if its rays 
Bring to mind but sultry day? 
What are flowers if the eye 
Only sees them fade and die? 
What the map!e if we see 
But the spent life of the tree? 


But what love in these may be, 
If God’s hand in all we see! 


“RUBBER”! 
By Will N. Hendrickson 
**4 bouncing baby,”’ all declared, 
And Mary called him ‘‘Bubber;’’ 
And yet ’twas bought for just ten cents 
Because ’twas made of rubber! 











Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


THE PUNISHMENT OF PARSON WATTS. 


A favorite retreat for the average Negro 
preacher of the South is the cook-kitchen 
of some white man’s mansion. Most of 
the cooks in these great Southern homes 
are Negro women, and where the cooks do 
not have ‘‘a room in the yard,’’ as is often 
the case, they are sometimes allowed to en- 
tertain their friends in the white folks’ 
kitchen. The Rev. Daniel Watts, famil- 
iarly called Parson Watts, ‘‘stood in’’ with 
several of the cooksofhis diocese, among 
others being Dinah Pratt, who had the 
reputation of being the finest cook in 
Parksville. Accordingly two or three 
times each week, after dark, Parson Watts 
could be seen wending hisway in the di- 
rection of ‘‘Sistah Dinah’s.’’ Watt's vis- 
its were so frequent that the suspicions of 
Capt. Conway, the owner of the mansion, 
were aroused, and allthe more so, because 
the Captain observed once or twice that the 
parson, although he came empty-handed, 
would usually leave with a bundle under 
hisarm. Afteratime the Captain deci- 
ded to venture upon a tour of investiga- 
tion. 

‘*Dinah,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘must be 
feeding that nigger preacher mighty high; 
the lazy rascal is hanging round here every 
night.’’ 

His search disclosed the fact that his 
suspicions were well founded. From a 
place of vantage he discovered that the par- 
son was dispatching a supper, which was 


made up of some part of each dish 
that the white folks had had tor supper; 
and, besides, the table was covered with 
one ot the white folks’ nice white table 
cloths on which was spread a good part of 


the white folks’ silver, including the butter 
dish, sugar dish, and knives and forks, 
Captain Conway’s first impulse was to rush 
in, give the parson a good flogging, drive 
him from the premises, and summarily dis- 
pense with the services of Dinah Pratt, 
But his sober second thought steadied him, 
and he hit upon a different course of ac- 
tion, 

The next time the parson came to sup- 
per—it was two night’s after the captain's 
discovery—the captain had on hand a great 
large bowl of steaming-hot ‘‘green peas,”’ 
and he had also been at pains to have on 
hand a quart-pot of steaming-hot ‘‘black’’ 
coffee. Armed with these ‘‘weapons of 
war,’’ Captain Conway sallied forth. From 
the same place of vantage which he had 
occupied two night’s previously, he stood 
and watched patiently until Parson Watts 
had partaken of a large and luscious sup- 
per, including ham and eggs, fried chicken, 
the besetting sin of so many Negro preach- 
ers, hot ‘‘light’’ rolls, with butter, coffee, 
etc. The meal ended, the parson cleared 
his throat vociferously, pushed his chair 
back from the table, tilted it on its hind 
legs, and sat picking his teeth. 

‘‘Bruddah Watts, I hope you ‘joyed ye’ 
suppah,’’ said Sister Pratt, grinning all 
over herself as she handed Parson Watts 
one of the captain’s fine Cuban cigars. 

‘‘Lawd, bless you, Chile,’’ said Parson 
Watts, ‘‘I sho did—I sho did; I feel like 
I’se ready now fur a forty-day sail,’’ 

Just at that point there was a gentle 
knock at the kitchen door. Parson Watts, 
who was in the act of lighting his cigar, 
blew out the match, threw it down, and 
chucked the cigar in his pocket. Sistah 
Dinah stood stock-still by the cup-board 
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door. Neither she nor the parson spoke. 
And then there was a second and louder 
knock. 

‘‘Who’s dat?’ said Dinah in a tone 
which indicated she did not wish to be dis- 
turbed. 

*‘Open the door,’’ said the captain. 

“My Gawd,’’ said Dinah under her 
breath, ‘‘my Gawd, dat’s de cap’n!”’ 

Stepping quickly to the door, she nn- 
locked it, and threw it open wide, and ex- 
claimed grandly, as if she had no desire to 
conceal anything. 

‘‘Walk in, Cap’n; walk in! 

Ignoring the old lady entirely, Captain 
Conway entered, the bowl of hot peas in 
one hand and the pot of coffee in the other. 

‘Hello, Watts!’’ said the captain, plac- 
ing the bowl and the pot on the table. 

“Good ebe’nin, Cap’n!’’ said Watts, ri- 
sing and making the usual old-fashioned 
curtsy. 

‘‘Watts, have some peas.’ 

*‘No, sah; I thank you; Cap’n;I just had 
a little snack,’’ said Watts. 

“Oh, Watts, have some peas,’’ insisted 
Captain Conway. 

“Well, Cap’n, I will have ’jes a few 
‘cause you ’sist upon it,’’ said Parson 
Watts. 

‘Kat ’em right out of the bowl, Watts,’’ 

commanded the captain, as Watts pulled 
his chair up to the table. 
' Dinah stood shivering by the stove. her 
ebon face wearing a troubled expression. 
Watts was all-obedience, and he was ask- 
ing himself, ‘‘My Gawd, what nex’?’’ 

‘‘Watts, have some coffee,’’ said Cap- 
tain Conway, while Watts was striving as- 
siduously to force into his well-filled stom- 
ach the steaming-hot peas. ‘‘Have some 
coffee, Watts. Drink right out of the pot; 
it won’t matter; I fixed it specially for 
you.’’ 

“Cap'n, I ’clair ’fo’ Gawd,” said Watts, 
“T can’t : 


’ 
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‘‘Not a word;’’ said the captain, ‘‘not a 
word! Drink that coffee, Watts, and eat 
these peas, And be quick about it too!”’ 

Whereupon the captain drew from under 
his coat a greet long buggy whip, and from 
his hip-pocket a piece of ‘‘blue steel.’’ 
With whip in one hand and gun in the 
orher, he stood over the poor old colored 
preacher, and swore that he would kill him 
if he didn’t eat every pea in the dish and 
drink every drop of coffee in the pot. And 
the picture presented in that little kitchen 
at that moment was worthy some master’s 
brush. There was Parson Watts at the 
table devouring his extra dishes under the 
combined influence of force and fear; there 
was the haughty white man standing over 
him menacingly with whip and gun in full 
view; and in the back-ground there was 
Dinah Pratt kneeling by the stove, with 

uplifted hands clasped on a level with her 
shiny face and turbaned head, beseeching 
the Almighty in the time of need. 

The pantomime continued until Watts 
had devoured all the peas and drained the 
coffee pot. 

‘‘Now, take your hat, and light out,’’ 
said the captain. 

Parson Watts took his hat and ‘“‘lit,’’ 
for once neglecting to say, ‘‘'Good night!’’ 

‘‘Dinah!’’ said the captain after com- 
manding the old colored lady to rise, ‘‘If 
The doctors themselves were not able to 
give the parson any considerable relief un- 
til long past midnight. Mrs. Watts was 
well nigh distracted, and declared that her 
‘old man’’ had been ‘‘pisened.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no; not so bad as that,’’ said the 
doctors, ‘‘it’s just a case of over-eating. 
You must caution the parson about eating 
too much. He’ll come round all right in 
a few days, but it was a very narrow es- 
cape.’’ 

Parson Watts volunteered no explanat 
tion to his wife or to his physicians, bu- 
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his personal acquaintance with the manner 
in which a heavy supply of peasand coffee, 
added to an already ample supper, would 
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act upon a minister’s stomach and diges- 
tive organs made him ever after wary of 
his back-alley trips after dark. 





WHY HE LEFT. 


When the summer sky was just the least bit hazy, 
He was waiting in the gloaming for his Maizie; 
And he sat him down to dream 

By a quiet little stream, 

While he waited in the gloaming for his Maizie. 


He beheld the shifting scenes of Nature’s glory, 
Tried to find some peace and joy in Nature’s story; 
By the purling little brook, 

In Dame Nature’s open book, 

Tried to find some peace and joy in Nature’s story. 


In the bosom of the beauty of the wild-wood, 

He recited all the deeds of long-past childhood; 
Where the dreamy shadows played, 

There, as by the brook he stayed, 

He recited all the deeds of long-past childhood. 


And hethought of his and Maizie’s ‘‘Spanish Cas- 
tles,’’ 

And how all the folk would be to them as vassals; 

In the lone and quiet grove, 

While his happy thoughts did rove, 

He imagined folks would be to them as vassals. 

And, sir, had he not seen one thing most distress- 
ing, 

Present, past and future had been full of blessing; 

While he tarried in the dell, rapt in Nature’s mag- 
ic spell, 

Present, past and future had been full of blessing. 


I will tell you what it was that sorely vexed him— 

What it was that so embarrassed and perplexed 
him. 

As he sat there on the bank, 

By the water dark and dank, 

What it was that se embarrassed and perplexed 
him. 

Well, he wore his low-cut ties, for it was summer— 

And those ties were swell, I know, for I’m adrum- 


mer— 

In that sylvan solitude, 

As he sat in dreamy mood, 

Those new ties were swell, I know, for I’ma 
drummer. 


Honest! 
senses, 

And he left for home through woods and over 
fences: 

For he saw when he looked down 

One was black and one was brown, 

And he left for home through woods and over 

fences! 





When he spied his socks, he lost his 





MODERN TRANSPORTATION. 


Long have they carried us over the ‘‘Surface,”’ 
Long have they carried us over the ‘‘L,’’, 

Now do they carry us far through the ‘‘Subway’’: 
Next, will they take us where Lucifer fell? 


Well, I don’t think so; because they are saying ? 
That there’s a dignified Son-of-a-gun 

Who is perfecting a beautiful ‘‘Air-ship’’ 
That is to take us on trips to the sun! 





A QUERY. 


(To the first twenty persons sending “correct an- 
swers tothe following, we will give a year’s sub- 
scription to the Susquekanna TZorchlight Proces- 
sion. No timelimit toreplies.---Editors. ) 


If the forehead’s the upper part of the face, 
From the eyebrows up to the hair, 

And a man is bald clear back to his nape, 
Does his forehead extend ’way there? 


If not, then how may I surely know 
In such a head, my friends, 

Just what is the line where starts the pate | 
And where the forehead ends? 


na 


his 
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The Case #& Ed Johnson 





BY N. W. PARDEN. 


(Mr. Parden was one of Johnson’s lawyers.) 


January 23, 1906, Miss Nevada Taylor 
claimed that she was raped by some one; 
but who it was she could not say. On the 
night the outrage was committed several 
officers were called to the home of the 
young woman and the first question pro- 
pounded to her was if she knew who her 
assailant was. She said she did not know 
Then she was asked if he was white or 
black, and she said that shedid not know, 
as it was too dark for her to tell. 

A few days later a reward of $50 was 
offered by Sheriff Shipp for any informa- 
tion leading to the arrest of the guilty par- 
tv. This reward was increased to $250 by 
the governor. On the morning of the 25th 
of January Ed Johnson was arrested and 
charged with the crime, also James Wyatt, 
a young preacher, and the two were rushed 
to Nashville, Tenn., for protection. A few 
days later the sheriff took Miss Taylor to 
Nashville to identify one of the two Ne- 
groes. Miss Taylor was put in hiding and 
the two Negroes were brought out where 
she could see them; but she was not seen 
by the Negroes. There they were made 
to talk where she could hearthem. The 
men were sent back to their cells; the sher- 
iff then called her in and asked if either of 
the two men was her assailant. She said 
she believed Johnson was because he had a 
soft, sweet voice like the man who outraged 
her. 

She returned to Chattanooga and the 
grand jury indicted Johnson as her assail- 
ant. 

He was a poor young man and not able 
to hire counsel. The Court appointed Mr. 
Robert Cammeron, W. G. M. Thomas and 
Judge Lewis Shepherd, white, to represent 
Johnson. And it was one of the most re- 





markable trials known in criminal history. 

The above named lawyers are men of 
ability, and they claim that the reason they 
could not conduct the trial as it should 
have been is that they were told that if they 
should undertake to file a plea to the ar- 
ray of jurors that Johnson would be lynch- 
ed; then they thought, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, they should file a motion for 
a change of venue, and they were again in- 
formed that Johnson would be lynched. 
They also thought that at that time preju- 
dice in Hamilton county was at sucha 
pitch that the case should be continued un- 
til the next term of court, and again they 
were informed that any dilatory plea would 
again cause the mob to make another at- 
tack on the jail. 

Johnson was forced into trial. The 
young lady was asked to tell her story. 
Then she was asked if the defendant John- 
son was the man. She looked at him for 
sometime, and then she said: ‘‘I believe 
he is the man.’’ Others testified to imma- 
terial facts. Johnson declared that he was 
not the man and ten or twelve others swore 
as to where he was at the time the young 
lady said she was raped. The young lady 
was called back to the witness stand by 
one of the jurors named Wrenn. Then 
Johnson was ordered to come around where 
she could look at bim. He was then or- 
dered to put on his hat. Then the juror 
Wrenn said: ‘‘Miss Taylor, look at this 
man, and say if he is the man that assault- 
ed you.’’ She turned her face towards the 
prisoner and said, ‘‘I believe he is the 
man.’’ Then it was that Breeding, a ju- 
ror, arose from his seat, and ina frantic 
manner, cried aloud: ‘‘My God, Miss 
Taylor, will you swear that he isthe man?’ 
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At that time every one arose and crowd- 
ed around the prisoner. Juror Breeding 
jumped from his seat and started towards 
the prisoner with both hands up. He was 
caught by two of his fellow jurors and re- 
monstrated with. Then he cried aloud: 
“O! If I could only get to him, I would 
tear his heart out.’’ 

While the trial was going on no one was 
admitted except the witnesses and a few 
favored lawyers. A cordon of police pa- 
trolled around the court house; at the head 
of each stairway leading inthe court rooms 
stood two officers heavily armed to keep 
out the public. Johnson’s father, mother, 
sisters and brothers were excluded with the 
rest of the public in general. 

February 9th the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty and fixed his punishment by 
hanging until dead. 

‘The above named lawyers gave notice that 
they would file a motion for a new trial. 
Then it was that an advisory committee of 
the Court was appointed to confer with the 
lawyers in the case and see if any errors 
had been committed. This committee and 
the lawyers went over the facts in the case 
and they came to the conclusion that it 
would not be wise to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court of the State, as the mob 
was only waiting to hang Johnson in case he 
should appeal. This committee and his 
lawyers agreed to let him hang. 

Johnson was brought into open court 
and informed as to what had been done. 
He was then asked by the Court if he had 
anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed. Johnson raised his 
head and in a clear voice said: ‘‘I am not 
guilty, but I see somebody will have to die 
for this crime, and it might as well be me 
as anyone.”’ 

February roth, N. W. Parden and S. L. 
Hutchins, Negro lawyers, were employed 
to appeal the case to the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. A motion for a new trial 
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was presented by N. W, Parden and the 
Court and Assistant Attorney-General be- 
came frantic and wanted to know by what 
authority did he appear as counsel for the 
defendant. The Court among other things 
said: ‘‘That the defendant had the very 
best counsel the bar afforded; and what can 
youdo?’’ The judge refused to allow the 
motion fora new trial, which was in vio- 
lation of the defendant’s constitutional 
rights. 

Then it was that the fight began as never 
before. Parden and Hutchins prepared a 
bill of exceptions, but the Judge left 
the state in order to keep from hearing 
it. Parden presented the bill of ex- 
ception to the Supreme Court at Nashville, 
praying for a writ of error and superse- 
deas. The case was taken under advisement 
but Chief Justice Bearden granted a writ of 
error but not a supersedeas. 

A writ of habeas corpus was then pre- 
pared and N. W. Parden went to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where Judge C. D. Clark was 
holding the Federal Court and where John- 
son was also confined in the Knoxville jail. 
Sheriff Shipp and Parden went on the same 
train, and an order by Judge Clark prevent- 
ing Shipp from removing Johnson from the 
Knoxville jail was the first sign that trouble 
was on hand. 

The Attorney-General was notified to 
appear on the following Saturday and show 
cause why the writ should not be granted. 

In the meantime the Southern white 
newspapers and lawyers were laughing at 
the Negro lawyers and saying that the 
Federal Courts had no jurisdiction in such 
cases, but they, the Negroes, worked hard- 
er and harder. 

At the trial fin Knoxville, Tenn., white 
lawyers and people for a hundred miles 
around attended the trial. Judge C. D. 
Clark, after hearing the proof ia the case, 
denied the writ of habeas corpus. Then 


an appeal was prayed for, but Judge Clark 
refused to grant an appeal, but did grant a 
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stay of execution for ten days im order that 
Parden and Hutchins could carry the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on writ of error. On the eighth day Par- 
den was in Washington, D. C., and pre- 
sented it to the Court which granted his 
writ of error and appeal. 

When this news was heralded to the 
world, the mob formed in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and in violatiou of the law and in 
defiance of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, took Johnson from the jail and 
hung him to the county bridge and fired 
over two hundred shots into his body. 
Then it was that they called aloud for 
Judge Harlan and N. W. Parden, the Ne- 
gro lawyer that went to Washington. Be- 
fore Johnson died, he said: ‘‘God bless 
you all, I am innocent.’’ 

The cause mentioned in the writ of ha- 
beas corpus why Johnson was deprived of 
his constitutional rights are too numerous 
to mention at this time, but the Supreme 
Court was of the opinion that the causes 
mentioned were sufficient reasons and sup- 
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ported by proof that caused them to believe 
that every allegation in the writ was true. 

Yet the white men of the South claim 
that the Negro isthe only criminal. In 
this case, the Negro fought on the higher 
plain, while the white man depended on 
his brutality. 

Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has lynching been brought so plainly 
within the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment to punish the perpetrators. John- 
son at the time of his death was a Federal 
prisoner. It is now up to the government 
to deal out justice. 

The following Sunday after the lynching 
Rev. Jones, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church (white), preached avery strong 
sermon against lynching. He was notified 
through several letters that if he did not 
retract thestatements made in that sermon 
that the mob would callon him. This he 
refused to do. The following Saturday 
night his house was set on fire. 

The lawyers have been threatened and 
the city is in an uproar, as bedlam reigns. 





HEAVY-LADEN 


By Will N. Hendrickson 
The King of the Cannibal Land 
Had a big, fat man on his hand; 
So he had the man stewed, 
And he chewed and he chewed, 
And he said, ‘‘This is some new brand!"’ 


This grim old Cannibal Chief 
D-clared it was tough, tough beef; 
And at miduight in bed, 
In his writhings he said, 
“I’m filled, but I’m full of grief!’’ 











The late Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone who passed away in England 
sometime ago was aman of wonderful at- 
*tainments, a scholar of magnificent abili- 
“ties, whose loss to the world of letters in 
~which he was an ornament will be most 
ikeenly felt. The speeches in the English 
Commons touching his public and private 
life were tender, sympathetic, lofty and 
self-sustained. There was a notable ab- 
sence of the gross exaggeration, which on 
similar occasions in this country turns our 
theroes into arch angels, when indeed they 
~were but frail and not seldom ordinary 
amortals. In the sermons one sees the un- 
sconscious classicality and chasteness which 
result in the extraordinary simplicity and 
common sense of the English people. 

We all on this side of the Atlantic doubt- 
less have the greatest admiration for Mr. 
«Gladstone as a man, a Christian,and a schol- 
-ar,a philanthropist; but can we rate him very 
nigh as astatesman? Mr. Gladstone never 
seemed to see further than theend of his 
nose. A truly great man sees to the end 
fromthe beginning. There was nothing 
«of the prophetic in the career of England’s 
Grand Old Man. Noeminent man in the 
last generation has wheeled about and turn- 
<ed about as much as Mr. Gladstone. The 
‘great virtue of his changes is that he was 
‘virtuous and beneficent in those changes, 
‘but the glow and brilliancy of greatness is 
ost in the fact of frequency—of change and 
cinstability. We cannot call to mind a sin- 
‘gle great political cause in the sixty years 
of his life—of his political and somewhat 
ain his ecclesiastical life—but what Mr. 
‘Gladstone was at different times on both 
sides of the fence. He was constantly 
stumbling, now on the wrong side and now 
on the right side, and all because with his 
ssuperb abilities, his great and wide learn- 


William Ewart Gladstone 


ing and his most manifest goodness and 
piety, hecould not see! I know no such 
enigma in history. 

In the year 1886 a political club at 
Washington, D. C., of which the writer 
was secretary, passed a series of resolu- 
tions of sympathy with the Irish, who, 
under the leadership of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, were struggling for Home Rule. 
It was deemed advisable to draft a suitable 
letter to be sent to each of these men with 
the resolutions expressing the hope that 
they would say some word which would 
show their abhorrence of the lynching evil 
in this country and their sympathy with 
the ‘‘under dog’’ in the struggle for civil 
and political equality in the United States. 
These letters were promptly forwarded and 
in due course of time were answered. Mr. 
Parnell’s reply was merely an acknowl- 
edgement, without comment. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reply ran as follows: 

10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 
14 July, r886. 
Gentlemen: 

I am desired by Mr. Gladstone to con- 
vey to you his thanks for the letter youhave 
been good enough to address him expressing 
your sympathy with his efforts on behalf 
of Ireland. With regard to the other sub- 
ject referred to in your letter, Mr. Glad- 
stone hopes that public opinion in the United 
States will put down any abuse of the na- 
ture of that to which you allude in general 
terms. J. H. CARMICHAEL. 

In the left hand corner of this diplomatic 
response Mr. Gladstone affixed his charac- 
teristic signature as ifto say ‘‘Them’s my 
sentiments.”’ 


It will be seen from thetenor of the re- 
ply of Mr. Gladstone that he appears to 
have been especially endowed by nature 
and education for the great role of diplom- 
acy in which he was in his day and'genera- 
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tion a past grand master. The son ofa slave 
holder, he with diffiulty overcame the 
prejudices to which he was born and which 
he ultimately lived to entirely outgrow. 
He was a great orator but he was neither 
the equal or the superior of John Bright. 
He was not a {great statesman because he 
seemed to lack those elements of character 
which we most admire in a truly great 
statesman: consistency and stability of 
character. 

In America Mr. Gladstone would have 
been called a trimmer or a straddler in 
politics. I think it will be admitted that 


upon most public questions he was one or 
the other. He was most unquestionably 
a great scholar and his versatility and gen- 
ious in the republicof letters has given him 
a place among scholars which few men 
have been so richly and wonderfully en- 
dowed with; talents so various and remark- 
able as those which entitle him to rank 
among the great leaders and thinkers who 
made the nineteenth century scintillate 
with the corriscations of their profound 
erudition, wisdom and learning, 


JOHN E. Bruck, 





SPRING 


After the winter’s cheerless breeze, 
Comes gentle spring with humming bees; 
And every heart sends up acheer 

For this glad season of the year. 


The insects now begin to creep, 
Awaking from their winter’s sleep— 

A joyful time sweet spring doth bring, 
And nightingales and larks all sing. 


Our minds and hearts all make a change, 
While every hill and mountain range 
Wakes up and listens to the ring 

Of all tha jolly notes of spring. 


TR 











For the Children 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


C. C. Poindexter 


Did you ever think why it is that the 
child goes so proudly about the house car- 
rying in her arms her doll and the little 
bedroom and wardrobe for dolly? She fair- 
ly burdens herself with her baggage; both 
arms are employed and often her neck and 
mouth. She will place the doll, say, ona 
chair, the bedroom and wardro'e on a 
nearby stand, bed r table, sling a piece of 
highly colored ribbon here, and place there 
a box of colored crayons and some paper. 
>he is going to teach the doll. But what 
has she done? She has taken full possess- 
ion of her surroundings without regard for 
any one around who may be busy or in 
need of any of the furniture taken. She 
does it without knowing why, other than 
that she wants it. Thetruth is she does 
it because she is the possessor of a little 
piece of property. Being possessor of one 
thing, she instinctively takes possession of 
any other which appeals to her. The 
pride of possession has taken hold of her, 
and from the time of the first thing pos- 
sessed, doll, toy, or silver piece, she is on 
the watch for something else. She will 
accumulate as much as she may and still 
want more. 

The child will work for the things which 
please it. Mary would as soon work dili- 
gently for a rag doll as Johnny would walk 
a mile back home and think nothing of it 
for the ride he has taken ona jolting wag- 
on. Children are no less eager to work 
for things to eat. How the child will 
bring in chips for Mama, trip across the 
room fora cup of water, bring a spoon 
from the cupboard, or run an errand for 
a boxof baking powder, only to get to 
“‘sop the dish’’ in which Mama is making 
the cake. I have no doubt many boys and 
girls would like to work in the garden this 


spring and summer if they could own their 
garden and own what grows in the garden. 
Iam quite certain, boys and girls, that 
your parents will give you a little strip of 
land for thesummer. You will need only 
avery small strip, five feet one way and six- 
teen feet the other way. If you cannot 
get this at home, perhaps your teacher can 
get you some land. Even this much is 
not required for a garden; much less would 
do. I have seen a whole garden in half an 
egg shell. 

Iam going to imagine you have some 
land, and that, with the aid of your teach- 
er or some older friend, you wish to make 
a garden. No doubt you would like to 
know just how to go about making it. 
Your mama often uses the cook book to 
find out how to make a new cake. Let us 
see what we should do to make a garden. 

Of course one would be happy to secure 
land anywhere for a garden. The best 
place however, would be a spot in the fam- 
ily garden or in a field where some cultiva- 
ted crop, such as corn, had been grown. 
Such a place would be more easily prepar- 
ed for planting; the ground would not be 
too hard to plow or spade, fewer clods 
would be produced, the soil could be more 
easily worked to a proper depth; the soil 
would have more food in it ready for the 
plant to use, and would more readily hold 
water necessary for the plant and shed that 
which the plant would not want. The 
garden should be in a place where it would 
get plenty of sunshine; this can best be se- 
cured where the land slopes toward the 
South. Ordinarily the rows should run 
north and south, since this arrangement 
insures most light for each growing plant. 
This is true of places in the North more 
than places in the South or near the equa- 
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tor where the sun’s rays strike the earth 
more directly. 

Having selected a spot, the vext step is 
to prepare the ground. The ground must 
have all the frost out of it, or it cannot be 
workedeasiy. Evenif itcould be worked, 
seeds would die of cold if planted in 
such soil. If you have to wait for the 
frost to leave, busy yourself with planning 
your garden. The garden should be staked 
off by driving a stake into the ground at 
each of the four corners. Leave only about 
four inches of the stakes out of the ground. 

If the site is in the family garden, prob- 
ably the soil is rich enough to grow what 
you want. If not, it will probably need 
something to make it richer. For this 
purpose, barnyard manure is generally 
used. This may be placed on the ground 
at any time; it is better to place it on a few 
days before preparing the ground. The 
manure should be placed all over the gar- 
den spot in a layer about two inches thick. 
In case manure is not to be had, a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer might be bought 
of the local hardware store. One pound 
and a half should be sufficient for a garden 
five feet by sixteen feet, or eighty square 
feet, like the one shown inthe diagram.* 
But if commercial fertilizer must be used, 
it is not applied until immediately before 
planting. 

If the spot is in the family garden, of 
course when the latter is plowed, your gar- 
den will be plowed; otherwise you must 
spade it up. There isa nice little trick in 
spading which you must learn in order to 
work easily. The spade should be held 
in a slant, one foot must be placed on the 
Shoulder of the shovel, and with both 


hands on the end of the handle, the full 
weight of the body should be thrown upon 
thespade. The cut will be so clean and 
Sudden that it will be pastime to spade up 
the little spot. The spade should be lifted 
with the soil on it a sufficient height so that 


€ diagram is unavoidably left out of this article. 
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when the soil strikes the ground it will 
crumble into small bits, the finer the bet- 
ter. Do not spade the ground too early 
after a heavy rain. Ifthe soil clingsina 
cake to the spade, it is too wet, and time 
must be given for ‘+ todry out some. Some 
of the water will go up in the air in the 
form of vapor, and some will go deeper in 
the ground. 

Having spaded the ground, the next 
step is to rake it over and over until the 
ground is fine and mellow, so that when 
you step on it the foot will sink down into 
the soil, making the tread soft like a cush- 
ion. If there are many clods formed by 
spading, it will be necessary to go over the 
ground first with a hoe, then follow with 
the rake. 

Now from the stakes at the corners, 
stretch a line on each side of the gar- 
den. ‘Take two other stakes and tie them 
on the ends of another string so that the 
length is just the width of the garden. On 
the handleof your hoe you should mark 
off spaces two inches apart, indicating each 
foot of earth with the sign—r ft. Laying 
the hoe on the ground just below the line, 
a stake may be placed at each foot to mark 
the distance only for the time being. An- 
other good plan is to tie a piece of string 
or cloth on the line to indicate each foot. 
This may be left on the line, if the line is 
to remain tied to the stakes till you are 
through planting. ° 

Here, now, is the place to apply the 
commercial fertilizers—just before plant- 
ing. A good way to apply it is to scatter 
it over the soil broadcast and rake it in 
lightly. Then with what is lef , it is well 
is well to sprinkle a little on the 
surface where rows are to be made 
for planting. Care should be exer- 
cised not to use too much, thus avoiding 
burning the seed. In planting, the rows 
must be straight. Take the five-foot line 
with stakes attached and stick the stakes 
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on each side of the garden, stretching the 
line tight. With the handle of the hoe 
leaning against this line, mark off a line in 
the soil which is to make the row in which 
seeds will be dropped. 

The accompanying diagram of a garden 
‘may help you to decide what to grow. It 
is submitted only as a suggestion, however, 
and if you should desire to grow something 
else, or not so many kinds, it is easy enongh 
to change to suit one’s liking. This isa 
mixed vegetable and flower garden. The 
rows are one foot apart. Thedistance apart 
of plants in the row after being thinned 
out is indicated in the drawing. It is the 
plan to growthe first garden as indicated. 
After the lettuce, radish, beets, and beans, 
have been used in regions where the grow- 
ing season is sufficiently long other vege- 
tables may be grown, clear the ground 
again, prepare mellow seed bed as indicated 
above, and plant irish potatoes, sweet corn, 
spinach, and tomatoes, as in second garden 
indicated. The potatoes are two feet;away 
from the corn, and the spinach is two and 
a half feet away from the corn. In the 
space between the corn and the plants on 
either side of the corn, turnips might be 
planted after the corn has grown sufficient- 
ly to produce roasting ears. The tomatoes 
are eighteen inches from the spinach and 
rows of tomatoes are eighteen inches apart. 
‘The distance apart of plants in the row is 
indicated with each plant. 


The plants should be planted to the fol- 
lowing depths,—lettuce one fourth inch, 
redish one half, beets one half, beans two, 
potatoes three, sweet corn one, spinach one- 
fourth inch. For the flowering plants, the 
best plan to follow is to plant large seed 
about you as do vegetable seed of corre- 
sponding size; while the fine seed, such as 
petunia and poppy, should merely be 
sprinkled upon the ground and brought in- 
to the contact with the soil by firming with 
a board. In sowing flower seeds it is well 
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to remember that if seeds are very thick, 
as in case of castor oil plant, sprouting will 
be hastened if the seeds are allowed to soak 
eighteen hours or like before planting. 

For the most part, the plants suggested 
are hardy. It is assumed that planting 
will be done when all danger from frost 
has passed, thus sowing in boxes in the 
house and transplanting to the out-of-doors 
will be unnecessary, except in case of to- 
matoes. In sowing, plenty of seeds should 
be used, since not all will sprout, and one 
should depend upon thinning out plants to 
secure the proper room for each. The 
tomatoes must beset out, and all side 
branches must be removed from the main 
stem till growth is well along, and the 
stem should be tied to a strong stake well 
driven into the ground and about five feet 
tall after being driven in. All plants should 
be thinned when well started: three to four 
plants should be left in each hill of sweet 
corn. 

Othervery desirable plants for flowers 
are, of annuals, cosmos, mignonette, can- 
dytuft; marigold, asters, lobelia; biennials, 
hollyhock and chinese pink; perennials, 
snapdragon, forget-me-not, and sweet wil- 
liam. Someof these plants may be sown 
in window boxes or pots for flowers for 
summer or winter namely, ageratum, phlox, 
stocks, and mignonette. 

A word about cultivation. Cultivation 
is for the purpose of keeping down weeds, 
letting airinto the soil, and regulating the 
supply of water for the roots of the plants. 
Cultivate as often as it appears necessary 
from the growth of weeds and the charac- 
ter of the surface of the soil. Never leta 
crust form over the surface of the soil. 
Use the water can only in cases of long 
dry spells. One of the best means of wa- 
tering the plants is to keep the surface of 
the soil stirred with the rake. The stirred 
surface acts as a blanket, preventing evap- 
oration of weater indry weather, or like a 
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sponge, taking in water when it rains. 
From what has been said, it can be seen 
that but few implements are necessary to 
make a garden. What we need are a 
spade, hoe, rake,a few stakes and some 


twine. When the flowering plants begin 
to bloom, flowers should be picked often so 
as to prolong the blooming period of the 
plant. | 





Senator Daniel’s In- On the 4th of April 
consistency. in the United States 
Senate Senator John 

W. Daniel of Virginia made a speech 
which attracted very wide attention in Sou- 
thern newspapers. Mr. Daniel discussed 
the question of the lack of representation 
by the Southern States in the public ser- 
vice. He said that there were ten or twelve 
states which were ‘‘not adequately repre- 
sented in the higher spheres of American 
life” and he thought it was a monstrous 
fact to contemplate. He thought that the 
younger generation of Southerners took no 
account of the Civil War, and, therefore, 
he thought that in the conduct of national 
affairs sectional lines should be forgotten. 


What moustrous inconsistency! The Ne- 
groes, representing fully one third of the 
citizenry of Virginia, are not allowed to 
participate either in State or National af- 
fairs, and Mr. Daniel himself was one of 
the leading men who advocated their dis- 
franchisement. There are a great many 
able colored men in Virginia, many of 
them more able to administer the affairs 
of the state than many of the pres- 
ent officials; and yet we doubt if there 
is asingle Negro judge, or school commis- 
sioner or legislator in all of Mr. Daniel’s 
state. His plea is puerile and inconsistent 
so long as he and his section cling to the 
foolish fetish of color prejudice ard exclude 
the Negro from participation in politics. 














Aesthetics 


By John Henry Adams 


The external appearance of objects is 
not to be little regarded in the enumeration 
of the many things which touch from all 
sides and influence human nature. It is 
not wholly left to us as to what our eyes 
opening upon will see; but whatever it is 
that appears on the ground becomes, 
whether we will it or not, a part of the 
person in thought and action. Little do 
we think how completely the whole course 
of a life is changed by the falling in one’s 
way of a single leaf; how the whole range 
of thought is in a second converted from 
a serious temper into the most engaging 
fancy. Still less do we realize to what ex- 
tent the presence of the beautiful in earth 
and sky, in planet and moving creatures, 
has to do with the every day formation of 
character in man, with the sweetening and 
ennobling of human nature and aspira- 
tion. The close observer finds himself 
sacrificing the society of his best friends 
and putting on the shelf the material 
means about which there is so much ado 
the world over to-day, just to be free a 
little while in a personal search and in- 
vestigation of the tiny objects that hold 
such immense beauty in their folds—tiny 
as the evaporating dew-drops that reflect 
full many a color as the rising sun applies 
his goiden prism upon their crystal 
forms. These minute objects—all things 
beautiful—speak a living message to the 
oppressor and the oppressed; to the man 
of burdens and the man of mirth. That 
message is: 

“I AM WHAT I AM.” 

Scientists have gone about through a 
systematic study of the material proper- 
ties of a body to definite beauty. Philos- 
ophers have taxed their energies in quest 
of the nature and extent and accountabil- 
ity of the beautiful. Moralists have tried 
to discover the human quality in beauty 
that the rounded definition might be eas- 
ily reached. The artists have ventured to 
paint away the mystery. But we observe 
each 
the pres- 


a patient and wistful humanity, 
efter his kind, hoary with 


sure of unresourceful years, returning to 
a patient and wistful humanity with but 
the faintest echo of the message: 

“I AM WHAT I AM.” 

What is this great “I Am?” What is 
this objective something that charms the 
the human soul? In short, what is beau- 
ty? How came it, and whither is it tend- 
ing? To all these questions the common- 
er and the philosopher answer alike; 
“Wait a little while that I. might weigh 
and analyze, and measure.” This has 
been the excuse for ages. Wait a little 
while! In the meantime, the people are 
wanting to rid themselves of their over- 
bearing ignorance of the  all-pervading 
presence of living colors and moving, 
breathing forms: Ambitious as we may 
be to break away the mists that enshroud 
so engaging and profound a matter, the 
wise heads of Baumgarten, Hezel, Wolf, 
and Schiller rise, in all the vastness of 
their short-comings at a comprehensive 
definition of the beautiful, and act as a 
preventive to our young and seething am- 
bition. Again, wait a little while. Dur- 
ing the interval, develop and advance your 
own scientific knowledge of the beautiful. 
Beauty is a world unto itself, the north 
and south poles of which are buried deep 
beneath the icy clutches of the unex- 
plored. We inhabit and enjoy the bene- 
fits of only a tame and temperate portion 
of it. Beauty, like itself, can never be 
fully determined by letters and figures. 
Our work is not that of subjecting the 
beautiful to our knowledge and control, 
but it is truly that of subjecting ourselves 
to it and its elevating influence. Beauty 
is too closely akin to God to be made the 
tool of scientific reasoning. It is now, 
and is likely to remain, a something too 
divine to become the common spoil of la- 
bored speculation. Human _ knowledge 
will forever rock in the cradle at its feet. 
But, what can we know about this ever- 
abiding presence, and what is the reason- 
able thing to set ourselves about? 

First, let us accept as infallible its di- 
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vine origin. This implies the acceptance 
of a spiritual view of it as against any 
purely temporal interpretation. We can 
know that it is indestructible. It is, 
therefore, of infinite purpose. We can be 
lifted and moved by its charms. We can 
be guided by its influence. It is, there- 
fore, a conductor in the plan of human 
progress. The yoke of work becomes eas- 
ier; the burden of sorrows becomes light- 
er; the path of hope becomes brighter; 
the taste of duty becomes sweeter, and 
the love of man is more perfectly realized 
when the presence of the beautiful is nigh. 
It is, therefore, a boon to morality, a 
stimulus to mental activity and a psycho- 
logical remedy for physical weakness. The 
pity is the vast multitude of people know 
not one scintilla of this truth and are en- 
tirely deaf and dumb and blind to Na- 
ture’s solicitous appeal to them through 
her blossoming gardens and golden fields. 

Imagine a world in which there are no 
forms, no colors, no proportions, no roll- 
ing sea, and no midsummer landscapes. 
You have imagined a perfect chaos. On 
the other hand, open your eyes to the 
vast stretches of rugged forest, to the 
splendor of the sloping green hills, to the 
undisturbed calm of the peacful lake, and 
to the magnitude and grandeur of a con- 
stantly changing display of floating clouds, 
mellowing in the distance into a trans- 
parent atmosphere, and, overhead, stand- 
ing out a crystallized mass of sun-beams. 
This is our heritage. ‘A blessed heritage 
itis. The true awakening of a soul is 
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when all the powers of man have been 
charged with the profound spiritual sense 
of the beautiful, and when every object, 
every living creature and every essential 
condition becomes subject to spiritual 
measurement. How much more enjoy- 
ment there is in life when a soul is awak- 
ened and made conscious of God in the 
budding of a rose, in the hues of the shell 
and the precious stone, and in, not only 
these minute objects, but in the ocean, in 
the sky, the rising and setting sun and in 
time and eternity. 

The beautiful in its final analysis is a 
purely spiritual unction, the centre of 
which lay beyond mere matter and mind, 
but reveals itself in the limitless richness 
of the soul. 

All this world of beauty is free to every 
man and every man ought to feel at least 
enough personal interest in it to assist it 
in its mission to inspire humanity to 
goodness and nobleness of life and work. 
The purpose of the beautiful is to lift man 
out of the pit-falls of cares and vexations 
into the crystallized beams of spiritual life; 
is to emancipate the mind from the thral- 
dom of hard and unremitting toil, from 
the rustle and bustle of heartless and 
bloodless materialism, and from the de- 


cayed, age-worn, weather-beaten relics of 
a stubborn brute force regime and open 
up before it a new day, the gloriousness 
of which shall turn heartaches and deep 
sorrows into the gladness of song and the 
song of gladness. 


Te 














Our Agents’ Corner 





DEAR AGENTS: 








We have been looking for sometime for that list of subscribers that you 
promised to send the Magazine, but we have been somewhat disappointed, 
Surely, you have not gone back on us, for we have been led to believe by 
your very suggestive letter that you sent us that you were going to do great 
things for the Magazine. 


sat 


Right here let us remind you that our Magazine is the most popular 
publication among our people today. Our young men and women, as well 
as the older ones, are rallying to the ‘‘Voice’’ and making it the ideal pub- 
lication. This is easily accounted for, for it is the ideal standard of race 
development. 


5d 


The Magazine is an established journal of reputation. It is a house- 
hold necessity. It is needed in every home where there are young [people 
in order that they may be inspired to press to the higher life which is 
necessary to secure the respect of the world. We are jiving in a time where 
such a great magazine as ‘‘The Voice of the Negro’ is needed to stimulate 
our people to act for themselves. White Magazines and newspapers never 
tell of the advancement of the colored people. It is their purpose to con- 
ceal it for fear that the Negro will be encouraged to greater efforts. Yet 
we patronize these magazines. Why do we not support our own race pub- 
lications that encourage us to greater things? 


ad 


Someone writing to us said ‘‘fora long time we have been drawing 
muddy water out of other people’s wells, now let us draw clear cool water 
out of our own wells.’’ Good! This was well said. The times demand 
that we patronize our own papers and magazines. Impress upon your 


friends the necessity of reading a good, first-class magazine. Show them 
the ‘‘Voice,’’ and you will get subscriptions. 


st 


Now let us hear from yourightaway. Assoonas you read this write 
us your intention for the next six months. 





















































OUR ADVERTISING SECTION. 





HE following pages are devoted wholy‘ to 
the interests of our advertisers. Advertis- 


ing in these columns PAYS. 


@, R. W. Johnson of Chicago says: ‘‘My ad- 
vertisement has only appeared one time, 
and I have received replies from the follow, 
ing states: New Jersey, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, and Indian Ter- 
ritory.’’ 


@, Mr. Charles Ford of the Ozonized Ox Mar- 
row Company of Chicago says: ‘‘We have 
been advertising in your Journal for the 
last six months, and wish to tell you that 
we are having excellent results from it 
fromall parts of the country. Your Mag- 
azine is a splendid periodical and we wish 
it continued success. 


@, Mr. L. C. Collins of the Metropolitan Mer- 
cantile and Realty Company, home office, 
New York City, says: ‘‘We are receiving 
numerous Jetters from all over the country 
in answer to our advertisement. We feel 
that it is the best medium for reaching all 
the people that is being published in this 
country.’’ 


@, These testimonials bespeak$for themselves 
and we have many others of the same kind 
in the office. 























WILLIS MURPHY. Wua. OSCAR MURPHY, 


Willis Murphy & Son. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers In 


Groceries, Grain and General Merchandise. 
514 DECATUR ST. ATLANTA, GA. TELEPHONE 1818 


1} 
Help Wanted eA TVET anny RON FENCE 


i CATALOGUE FREE. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 


WANTED—Boys and Girls to sell Satchet Pow- AGENTS—Can make a living ina pleasant and 
ders among their friends, There is a Gold Ring in 
it for you. Send ten cents for sample powders and ‘ f 
terms. G. W. PINKNEY CO., Manufacturers of PS, Soe eS Pt wee. We ae 
































profitable business by handling our High Grade 





Perfumery, Atlantic City, N. J. how to start a business for yourself. Write for par- 
ticulars.G. W. PINKNEY CO., Atlantic Cam J. 

TO SELL GREAT SPEECH 

MILLINERY! WANT AGENTS IN PAMPHLET FORM. 

pesmate bo 58. pew fF Washington. A stalwart de 

” a | . 5 fense of his work and his worth. The greatest tribute 

Do you wish a beautiful new hat? everuald to aneare. By Atty. A. H. Roberta, of¢ hienge. 

Do you want your last year’s hat to be made Speelal terms to Agents. Price 15 c 


Address Dr. M. A. Majors, 168 State Bt, Chicago, Ii 


over equal to new? 











Callon me. I guarantee all work. Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 
MDME. J. P. HAWKES, 
204 Clark Street, Atlanta, Ga. Only $1.00 per year. 
Mrs. IDA-WHITE DUNCAN 
The Walker House , 
" 19 and 21 WEST 135th St. 19 Prescott St., Jersey City, N. J, 
Near 5th Ave. HAIR WORKER 

PP cor ory Buia Rooms for Permanent or Wigs, Braids, Bangs, Pompadour and Combings, 


made up inthe latest styles. Scalp Treatment, 


Ww av : *irst-class s vice, . : ; ; : 
¢ cater to the travelling public. First-class service Shampooing, Hairdressing, Face Massage, Mani- 





Finely Appointed Restaurant. curing. Colored People’s Combings bought. Mail 
eals Served at all Hours. orders promptly attended to, Branch Office, 268 
MRS. HANNAH €. WALKER, Proprietress. Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, N, J. 











— 








The Tuskegee Student risisieiny'm ruskecer mst 


TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 








Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
the Negro people of America. Sample copies sent on application. 





Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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THE 
Colored Teachers 


AGENCY 


Reliable Efficient 

It recommends teachers and graduates 
for every line of instruction in the public 
school system and higher institutions. Its 
orders come directly from superintendents, 
principals, presidents and boards. It op- 
erates throughout the South, Middle West 
and West. Circulars and blanks sent on 
request. Now is the time to register. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. 

Box 574, Maysville, Ky. 
Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 


Prompt 





Why not put an advertisement in this 


space and get good results 9 




















(76 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
Operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks F was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
& $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 


















PICTURES 


Stop working for others. Be your own Boss. We 
are willing to help you. Are you not willing to 
help your own self? Let us start you on the road to 
success by selling our beautiful pictures. Send 10 
cents (silver) for sample (16x20) and terms to agents 


KNOX-HOWARD CO 
Box 509, Atlantic City, N.J. 


















SPECIAL OFFER 


We will mail ** Adology,’’ the leading 
M. O. Trade Journal, to any address 
One Year for 10 Cents. 
to cover postage (Regular sub. rate 25c). 


Walters Advertising Agency, 
36 & 37 Dean Street. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANTED: 500 women boys 
and girls, to take a complete 
business course for $].00. 


I will also start you in a good paying 
business without capital. Send ten 
cents (silver) for sample and full 
particulars. 


F. A. HURSEY 
945 Baltic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


















When writing advertivers, please mention this Magazine 











7 nN / 7 
HOTEL MACEKO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

F.rst-class accommodations only. Located one 
doo. from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 


for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Propr ietor. 


RESIDENCE OFFICE HOURS 
273 Auburn Ave. 8:30 a.m, to 12 m.,; 1 to 5:30 p.m 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


50 1-2 N. Broad St. : < Atlanta, Ga 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 





A. EK. EDWARDS 
HIGH GRADE: HAIR GOODS 


STYLISH POMPADOURS, CUR 
AND SWITCHES. —— 


PERFECT WIGS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN. 


Agent for Nelson’s Hair Dressing, which pro- 
motes the growth, removes dandruff and makes 
the hair Soft, Glossy and Luxurious. 

PRICE*BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 
A. E. EDWARDS - Atlantic City, N. J. 
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gm TYPEWRITERS 
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All Makes Second Hand 








BARGAINS 


Olivers ..... : $35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons _. tie 25.00 to 55.00 
Smith Premiers............ 30.00 to 60.00 


Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago,;Rem-Sho, Caligraphs from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address “ Bargain Department.” 
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CORNS, WARTS, BUNIONS AND MOLE\ 


Permanently and Safely removed, without pain or cutting 
with our peerless formulas ; a boon to suffering humanity 


Price, 35 cents each. 


Order today for your lifetime benefit. 
Address: 


W. L. JOHNSON @ COMPANY 
Dept. 10, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ONLY TEN CENTS 
to quickly introduce our fashionable 
jewelry catalogue. We send you 
this Ladies 14 K. Gold Filled Ruby 
Set Ring.4 Lord’s Prayer or initial 
engraved free. 


Shelby Jewelry Mfg. Co. 
COVINGTON, KY., U.S. A. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPSY 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8to 10 days; 30 to #0 
days effects permanent cure 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes 
y timonials, etc., apply to 

’ DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Mrs. Bessie Mays ‘ Mrs. Alberta Ogletree 


Mays Millinery Co. 
158 Auburn Ave. ATLANTA, GA. 


The only colored Millinery Store in the 
city. Trims Hats equal to other high 
class milliners. Polite attention to all. 
We invite your patronage and guarantee 
satisfaction. 








Makes the Skin Clear 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
23 Whitebell Street Atlanta, Ga. 
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O YOU want the trade of 15,000 
) regular subscribers? We presume 
that you do. 


We do not guarantee that you can 
get them but we do guarantee that an 
advertisement placed in our magazine 
will reach that many persons. We 
reach more persons than any magazine 
published by the race. 


If you have an article that you wish 

mts to handle, try our columns. 
Qne thousand persons handk our 
magazine and you may get them to 
handle your articles. 


Our subscription list is open all the 
time to our subscribers and adver- 
— 
tisers. 

We reach the people. Try us. 
Write for testimonials. 


The Advertising Department. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Atlanta, Ga. 











ALL SERVICE RESUMED. 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 
UNION PACIFIC 





Lines reach nearly every~ State in the West, 
with Steamship Lines to China, Japan, Hawaian 
Islands, Australia and India. 

Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and 
third Tuesday. 

Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 

Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points 
to California and Northwest, from February 15, 
until April 7, 1906. 


Requests for information cheerfully answered. 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 
General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. BEAN, T. P. A. 








ONWARD 


This group picture of President 
Lincoln, Booker T. Washington 
and Frederick Douglas, with side 
scenes made up in black and white; 
size 24x28 inces; framed under a 
glass, only 95 cents, prepaid. At 
the bottom of the picture there is 
given the history of Tuskegee In- 
stitute; short sketches of Booker T. 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglas. This picture 
framed is well worth twice the 
money. 

















AGENTS WANTED.—Send 95 cts. 
for complete picture and and outfit, 
and begin work at once. Agents 
now making $8.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Remember, it isan ornament 
for the best of homes. Circulars 
and terms free. 




















Address 






Binder Frame Co. 
83 S. Forsyth St.., Atlanta, Ga. 

















LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS ‘BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7%.0n GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 

Write for particulars. 


ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. CITY. ROOM 18385. 

















7 THE LORD’S IRAYER. BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
. . , . - OF SHORT-HAND. 
In the Benn Pitman Systent of Lhonography—lLeporicis « 


The Best, the Easiest, and Most Reliable. 
A system that can be learned during 
spare moments and thereby increase your 
salary from 50 to 100 per cent. A thorough 
knowledge of Short-hand makes the 
position sure and the one so skilled in 
great demand. You pay as you learn. 
Terms reasonble. Write for particulars. 
BROWN’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF SHORT-HAND. 
_______| 1006 Broadway Piace. East St. Louls, Iii. 





Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘ Ozonized Ox Marrow,” 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking, off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to “wee ~~ truly, 

INNIE FOASTER. 

314 Southard St. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 

Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair is an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
Evia BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 
I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 
RHODA EDWARDS 





lossy. MISS MAGGIE_REND. Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 
. 4 Gentlemen: When fbieos 2 
your pomade mi head was so bald 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 

ir has grown three inches all over 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
pottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations my head and I have been using it 

made. Mrs. JOHN GRAF. only two months. IDA PRETER. 

I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 

A. N, JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only saf 
preparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. Its use makes the most stubborn 
harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy tocomb, These results may be obtained from one treat- 
ment; 2104 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The use of FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED 
OX MARKOW’’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vivor. 
Being Ce Me and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW’) nas been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Kemember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
otkers. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c, Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot roy | you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or $2.60 for six bottles, express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money order,and mention 

this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 


Fourth Floer, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere, Charlc Ford Leest 





























How to Make Money 


NE of the main questions that confronts every boy and 
@) girl who attends school is, ‘‘ how can I make some 
money?’’ The very best wages you receive for un- 
skilled labor is never more than $1.25 per day. After you 
secure such employment and have labored for days, you are still 
classed as unskilled. ‘‘ THE VoIcE oF THE NEGRO’’ magazine 
is easily the best periodical that an agent can handle. It sells at 
first sight and subscriptions pour in. The boy or girl who 
becomes an agent and comes in contact with different people, 
who is constantly shifting scenes, learns the secret of success in 
money getting. No intelligent Negro American will fail to 
subscribe for ‘‘ THE VoICcE OF THE NEGRO.”’ 


Here is an Opportunity 


Send us only thirty cents, and we will send you a supply of 
the very latest number of our magazine and an agent’s outfit. 
You can sell these to your friends and make a good profit on 
asmall investment. 





To Make Money 
after school hours in the evening will no longer be a question, 


Lots of boys and girls are doing this. Why not you? 
Address 


The Voice of the Negro, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 




















1101 Prominent Colored People 
cx 
A group picture 20x28 inches, of One Hundred and One of the most Prominen 
Colored People. A picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 
Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH IT 
IT IS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted.—Here is a chance for the hustler. The people are 
sending in their dollars direct to us for the picture. Send 15 cents in stamps at once 
for Canvassing Outfit. Be first in your section, and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


-HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 
920 Austell Building Atlanta, Ga. 











